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This letter was written by Decimus Brutus to Marcus Brutus and 
Gaius Cassius. It was evidently written in Rome, and not very long 
after the murder of Julius Caesar, which was effected on the fifteenth 
of March, 44 8.c. The precise date of the letter is in question. To 
enumerate the views of all the various editors and historical critics 
who have briefly or at length expressed their judgment on the matter 
would be tedious and useless. Most of them since the edition of 
Schiitz (1812) have been content practically to follow him in setting 
down the date as the month of April. Otto Eduard Schmidt, in the 
able dissertation with which he inaugurated his career as an investi- 
gator of Ciceronian affairs, fixed upon April 5 as the latest possible 
date of the letter, and was certain that it could not have been written 
much before that day (circ. Nonas Apriles)—surely in the month of 
April, after Brutus and Cassius had left the city (ineunte mense 
April.) 

Six years later Edmund Ruete, in his Strassburg doctoral disserta- 
tion, criticized the conclusions of Schmidt, and argued that the 
letter must date from the period (March 21-25) immediately after 
Caesar’s funeral, when Brutus and Cassius were yet in Rome.” 
Prompted by Ruete’s comments, Schmidt returned to the subject 


1 De Epistulis et a Cassio et ad Cassium post Caesarem Occisum Datis Quaestiones 
Chronologicae, Leipzig, 1877. 

2 Die Correspondenz Ciceros in den Jahren 44 und 43, Marburg, 1883. 
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again the next year,! but not to defend his former position. He had 
seen a new light in the study of Nicolaus Damascenus, and now 
argued that the letter was certainly written in the early morning of 
March 17. In this final decision he has been followed by Tyrrell 
and Purser in their joint edition of the correspondence of Cicero, and 
by others whom it is needless toname. P. Groebe in 1899 improved 
upon Schmidt and would assign the letter to the morning of the 
sixteenth of March, only a day after the murder.? Purser also in his 
Oxford text (1901) came around to the same day, and it is adopted 
in an able dissertation of recent date by Erich Becht.2 Ed. Schwartz 
held that the letter was sent from house to house in Rome, when the 
conspirators no longer dared to stir abroad. Such are the sub- 
stantial varieties of opinion with which we have to reckon. 

I venture to think that one or another of the debaters on this 
interesting problem has overemphasized certain of the arguments 
involved, and ignored or underemphasized others; and that none 
of them (unless my observation is at fault) has brought forward 
sundry points that appeal to me as of great weight in the balance, if 
not decisive against this or that view. Therefore, I trust that I 
shall not be considered to be altogether threshing out already beaten 
straw if I subject the topic to fresh consideration. 

The termini in the case of this letter are evident on first reading 
as the murder of Caesar (March 15) on the one hand, and on the 
other the (apparently sudden and swift) departure of D. Brutus 
for his province (I think about April 12, but the precise date is of little 
importance at this stage of the argument; cf. below, p. 257). 

1. The letter is written after the death of Caesar: but how soon 
after the death of Caesar must it be for hoc nuntio de Caesare adlato 
($4) to have a proper sense? And does the phrase mean that 
Pompey and Bassus will be on a stronger footing “now that they have 
heard” or only “when they have heard” of Caesar’s death? If the 


1‘*Zur Chronologie der Correspondenz Cicero nach Caesars Tode,” Jahrb. f. cl. 
Philol., XXX (1884). 
2 Drumann-Groebe, Geschichte Roms, I*, 411 ff. 


3 Regeste &ber die Zeit von Casars Ermordung bis zum Umschwung in der Politik 
des Antonius, Freiburg i. Br., 1911. 

‘Die Vertheilung der rém. ‘rovinzen nach Caesars Tod,” Hermes, XXXIII 
(1898), 191, n. 4. 
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former, the letter must have been written toward its latest possible 
limit of time; for both men were insurgents, and Bassus was in 
Syria, and Pompey apparently was now somewhere in the hinterland 
of Spain. Days must have run into weeks before the news could 
reach them.'! But if the phrase means merely “when they have 
heard” (as is indeed more likely), then there is little help for judg- 
ment in it, unless in the words hoc nuntio. Hoc would seem to imply 
arecent event. Howrecent? Necessarily only aday ortwo? But 
the circumstances of the time are most unusual, and the killing of 
Caesar such a prodigious thing, overshadowing all other events, 
and surely filling so much the largest place in the considerations of the 
conspirators and of Pompey and Bassus, that D. Brutus may well 
speak of “this news,’’ whether he is speaking soon or as much as 
two or three weeks after the event. On the whole the hoc nuntio 
phrase gives no further help with the chronological question. 

2. Does the sentence [Antonius] aiebat neque arbitrari tuto in urbe 
esse quemquam nostrum (§ 1) necessarily imply (as Ruete thought, 
but Schmidt apparently did not) that M. Brutus and Cassius were 
still in the city (esse=remanere)? If so, the date of the letter can 
be brought back some distance from its otherwise latest possible 
limit. 

But there seems to be no necessary reason for attaching this 
limitation of meaning to esse here. For if M. Brutus and Cassius 
have already left Rome, they at any rate have no intention of remain- 
ing permanently away from the city. Their journey is hardly more 
than into the suburbs, as a temporary strategic retirement in face of 
the threatening attitude of the city mob. No known circumstances 
indicate that they did not purpose to return to the discharge of their 
functions as praetors, when once the hostility of the people was some- 
what relaxed.2 But in the mind of their correspondent the exclusive 
alternative to in urbe esse is not to go into (or remain in) the country, 
but to leave Italy altogether (§ 3, cedendum ex Italia, migrandum 
Rhodum aut aliquo terrarum arbitror), as voluntary quasi-exiles. 
Rome has become impossible: the only refuge is Rhodes (a popular 
resort for expatriated Romans) or some other distant place. That 


1Cf. Bardt and Schmidt, cited below, p. 258. 
2 Cf. Plut. Brut. 21. 
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could be as naturally written to M. Brutus and Cassius temporarily 
lurking in the environs of Rome as to the same men yet tarrying 
in the capital itself. D. Brutus would of course recognize that no 
permanent suburban residence could be at all in possible contempla- 
tion as a compromise. Therefore the phrase tuto in urbe esse does 
not assist us in determining whether the men addressed were in or 
out of the city at the time, and hence is of no help in further limiting 
the date of the letter. 

3. But does not at least the fifth section of the letter indicate 
that M. Brutus and Cassius are within easy reach—nearer than 
they would be at any of the suburban towns—so near that to this 
letter, which was evidently written in the morning (cf. §1, heri 
uesperi, with §5, ante horam quartam, etc.), an answer might be 
expected before the call of Hirtius, which D. Brutus looked for ante 
horam quartam (§ 5, Rogo uos quam primum mihi rescribatis (nam 
non dubito quin de his rebus ante horam quartam Hirtius certiorem me 
sit facturus) quem in locum conuenire possimus, quo me uelitis uenire 
rescribite)? (Mr. Purser tries by punctuation to improve Brutus’ 
rhetoric, but, I suspect, unjustifiably.) 

As a preliminary to the answer to this question it must be 
remarked that D. Brutus writes with the incoherence of haste, or 
perhaps only of anxiety (note the repetition in rescribatis .... 
rescribite, and the canceling of quem in locum conuenire possimus 
by the immediate correction quo me uelitis wenire). He asks for an 
interview with his friends, and a speedy interview. They need to 
talk things over. But are we to suppose that he wishes an answer 
to his letter, with an appointment for a personal consultation, and 
the consultation itself, before the imminent interview with Hirtius ? 
This might, to be sure, be accomplished, if M. Brutus and Cassius 
were actually in the city, though it would leave little time ante horam 
quartam for so important and complex a canvassing of the entire 
situation as would seem to be demanded in view of the serious sug- 
gestions made by Decimus in the preceding part of the letter. And 
does he look for direction and advice with regard specifically to the 
approaching interview with Antony’s representative? That seems 
unlikely in view of what he already had done, and of what he actually 
proceeded todo. He had already used his plenipotentiary powers in 
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behalf of his absent comrades, not to ask postponement of action till 
he could consult them, but to take the decisive step of requesting 
a legatio libera for himself and all of his fellow-conspirators. He 
proceeded to quite as independent an action. The letter was not 
despatched at all till after the interview with Hirtius (cf. § 6, which 
is clearly a postscript), and yet he makes no apology for the delay, 
nor gives any intimation that the main purpose of his note (ex hy- 
pothesi to hold a consultation before Hirtius came) had been in the 
slightest degree interfered with by the arrival of his guest earlier than 
he was expected. He merely announces briefly that this last talk 
with the other plenipotentiary had led him to change his request for 
legationes liberae, which meant removal from Italy, to one for residence 
of the liberatores in Rome under special police protection. It is 
therefore difficult, or rather, impossible, to conceive that, though 
he earnestly wished a speedy consultation with his friends, he wrote 
with the expectation or hope that it could take place before he saw 
Hirtius the second time; and there is accordingly no reason to con- 
clude from this passage in the letter that they were in Rome at the 
moment, rather than outside of the city. The latter is clearly 
indicated. How then shall we explain his nam... . ante horam 
quartam? With perfect simplicity: ‘Matters are pressing. We 
must shape our plans at once. Write me immediately to arrange 
a consultation, for no later than the fourth hour today I am to receive 
Antony’s answer to my request, and we shall then have the full and 
final state of the case before us.” 

Indeed, other considerations natural in this connection force 
themselves upon our attention which indicate, not that M. Brutus 
and Cassius may as likely have been outside the city as within it, but 
that in all probability they were actually already outside. The 
first consideration is that if they had been inside, Decimus would 
most naturally have desired a consultation with them before Hirtius 
came the second time, or would have tried to postpone final decision 
till he could talk with them. (For if in the city, they were speedily 
accessible: Decimus simply asks, “Tell me at once where I shall 
come to see you.’”’) But he does not so act. Therefore they were 
not quickly to be come at. That fits only a date after they had 
retired to the country. 
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The second consideration is that M. Brutus and Cassius were 
together and could be addressed in a single letter. But while in the 
city (after they quitted their leaguer on the Capitol) they would 
naturally be resident each in his own house. To assume that they 
were temporarily living together in Rome is to assume gratuitously 
for the sake of a specified interpretation of this letter a domestic 
arrangement not suggested elsewhere. But when they went into the 
country, it was because of their imminent danger within the walls; 
and they would naturally enough set out together and remain in close 
proximity for the sake of safety and of consultation on the pressing 
emergency.! 

A third consideration is that, if they were yet in the city, Decimus 
would have no occasion to ask where he could come to see them. 
For there is no suggestion elsewhere that they were in concealment; 
and if it be said that their houses were possibly watched, if merely 
with hostile eyes, the rejoinder is simple that their own exit to a 
rendezvous elsewhere would be quite as difficult and suspicious as 
the entrance of another man. But if they were moving about in 
the country from house to house, as was usual enough among Romans 
of their class, and perhaps specifically practiced by them now as a 
measure of greater safety, or if they had but recently left the city in 
a hurry,and their final destination was uncertain, Decimus would need 
to be informed where to find them, and might well urge haste all the 
more because considerable time must be taken by his messenger in 
tracking them down, and by himself in reaching them, after receiving 
the answer to his letter. Cicero himself, it will be observed, was 
evidently out of communication with M. Brutus, at least after 
leaving the city, and asks Atticus for information concerning his 
whereabouts.2 It will be noted that Decimus does not expect them 
to come to him, but proposes to go to them, as he would most natur- 
ally do if they had already taken refuge in the country; for of course 
he would not desire them to return into danger, even for the sake of 
this important consultation. 

A fourth difficulty is based on the question why, if M. Brutus 
and Cassius were present in the city, Decimus should have written 


1 Cf. of a somewhat later day, Cic. Ait. xv. 11. 
2Cic. Att. xiv. 7.1; 8. 2. 
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to them at all, instead of going to see them at once, especially in such 
an emergency. As I have remarked before, there is no indication in 
the other ancient authorities nor in the circumstances that they were 
in hiding, even though they may have thought it advisable for 
their safety not to stir abroad without attendance.! 

A fifth consideration arises from the difficulty of understanding 
why Decimus should be applied to as an intermediary, if M. Brutus 
and Cassius were yet in the city. It was well known from the 
undoubted events of even the fifteenth of March that M. Brutus and 
Cassius were the leaders of their faction, and not D. Brutus. More- 
over, within the next few days, in the course of negotiations, they 
were so recognized, and diplomatic conversations directed to and by 
them. Why imagine unnecessarily a change in relations such as 
made convenient the employment by them of a third party to 
represent (and with such a free hand!) their interests? But after all 
the other conspirators had been frightened out of the city by Antony’s 
machinations, Decimus Brutus alone could safely remain. He 
had had no share in the actual murder, and he had a strong band of 
gladiators who had already been used to safeguard the tyrannicides, 
both at the hour of the murder, and later on the Capitol and in the 
Forum. Decimus, then, most naturally appears as the watchful 
resident representative of his absent friends. Antony’s employment 
of Hirtius stands on a different footing. He himself was very busy 
with both politics and pleasure in the days after he had succeeded in 
ridding himself of the undesirable proximity of most of the tyranni- 
cides. That was perhaps enough reason for acting through another 
person. But Hirtius was especially fitted to be a go-between in this 
case. He was an undoubted Caesarian, but a moderate man, known 
even to us as a good friend of some at least of the other faction, and 
one who had urged amnesty at the council of Caesar’s friends the 
next day after his murder? 

In short, all the circumstances thus far examined either lead 
most naturally and inevitably to the conclusion that M. Brutus and 
Cassius were outside of Rome when this letter was written, or are 
at least patient of such an interpretation. If the force of the former 


1Cf. Cic. Att. xiv. 5.2; 8. 2. 
* Nic. Dam. Vit. Caes. 27. 
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class of considerations is to be combated, certain circumstances 
must be imagined which are not at all to be deduced from the ancient 
sources, but are rather at disagreement with an impartial weighing 
of them. It is surely unreasonable to postulate violently ad hoc 
conditions that are at best of value only for a specifically predeter- 
mined chronology. 

But nevertheless O. E. Schmidt, followed or even improved upon 
by others, finally claimed that the letter was certainly written on the 
morning of March 17, and in purposed anticipation of the meeting of 
the senate that was held that day in the temple of Tellus. M. Brutus 
and Cassius are known to have been at that time still encamped upon 
the Capitol. D. Brutus, Schmidt is forced to assume, must have 
gone, on the sixteenth, if not already on the fifteenth, to his own 
home in the city below, whence he writes to his beleaguered friends. 
Schmidt’s positive arguments are neatly arranged to narrow down the 
date of the letter progressively from its latest possible limit to its 
precise moment. They run as follows: (1) the letter was written 
before D. Brutus departed for his province, therefore on or before 
April 5; (2) it was written before Caesar’s funeral, for after the 
violence of the mob on that occasion directed against the houses of the 
tyrannicides, Decimus surely could have had no doubt about the 
accuracy of Antony’s judgment (§ 1, neque arbitrart tuto in urbe esse 
quemquam nostrum; adeo esse militum concitatos animos et plebis: 
quod utrumque esse falsum puto uos animaduertere, etc.); (3) it must 
be before the senate meeting on March 17, because after that there 
could have been no question about Brutus’ province (§ 1, se neque 
mihi prouinciam dare posse aiebat), since the senate then voted it; 
(4) a passage in Nic. Dam. Vit. Caes. 27, describing a consultation of 
Antony, Lepidus, Hirtius, and other Caesarians, held March 16, 
agrees point by point (gedanke fiir gedanke) with the expressions of 
this letter, and establishes inevitably a close chronological sequence 
between the two. 

With (1) we may of course at once agree, unless perhaps on the 
precise day of April involved. But (2) raises an immediate question. 
In the first place, there were occasions later than the funeral of Caesar 
when the tyrannicides could justify themselves with considerable 
plausibility in the belief that, after all, the people were with them: 
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see, for example, the account by Appian (B.C. iii. 10: xal 6 rapaxos 
érémavro, micos 5&¢ Gppnrov é& appnrov ebvoias rod Snuov mpds Tov 
*Avrwviov éyiyepro) of conditions after the quelling of the disturbances 
created by Amatius; and Plutarch’s statement of popular feeling soon 
after Caesar’s funeral (Brut. 21: fin 5¢ kal 6 Sijuos dxOdpevos, 
’Avrwriov axeddv eis povapxiay xafiorayévov, Bpotrov éwéfe.). And 
even if this were not so, Decimus might have regarded the riot at the 
funeral as not really indicative of public opinion, but merely a clever 
contrivance of Antony himself. Indeed, he immediately quotes 
Hirtius on his side. (I have no doubt that he bends the statement of 
Hirtius somewhat to suit his own prejudice; for all that even the 
conciliatory Hirtius probably remarked was something to the effect 
that the essential point was not after all the attitude of the people, 
but the fact that the supremacy of the tyrannicide party meant the 
suppression of the Caesarians; cf. the fears of certain members of the 
Caesarian council commemorated by Nicolaus, loc. cit.). It therefore 
does not at all appear that the letter must have been written before 
Caesar’s funeral. 

Schmidt’s third point may be briefly answered, and that by an 
appeal to plain facts. The confidence of Decimus in the assured 
possession of his gubernatorial chair could not have lasted long after 
the meeting of March 17, for juggling about provinces did promptly 
begin and vigorously continue. It was very evident that Antony 
could not afford to have an opponent hold Gallia Cisalpina with 
an army; on the contrary, he had an eye on the province for himself, 
and his later operations regarding it are matters of history. How 
Schmidt could assert the point I have numbered as his third is quite 
beyond my comprehension. 

The last, and evidently to him the most significant, argument 
rests upon the comparison of this letter with the latter part of Nic. 
Dam. Vit. Caes. 27. Nicolaus says that after the Caesarians had 
a bit recovered from their first confusion and terror, they held 
a council of war on the sixteenth to determine their future attitude 
toward the conspirators. Lepidus was for open hostilities to avenge 
Caesar’s murder. Hirtius pleaded for friendly negotiations. Some- 
one else (Schwartz suspects a proper name concealed under a textual 
error) sided with Lepidus, urging that to permit the murder to go 
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unavenged would be both shameful and dangerous to them; for 
however amiably the murderers might now conduct themselves, if 
once they acquired strength, they would go to extremes against all 
of Caesar’s friends. But Antony threw his vote on the side of Hirtius, 
and it was determined to spare the tyrannicides. Some wished to 
have them granted a pledge of immunity, if they would leave the city 
(aroméupacba éx THs wOAEwWS bTooTévéouvs). Here the extant excerpt 
unfortunately breaks off. But I cannot see such a compelling coin- 
cidence in it as Schmidt at his second thought observed. Hirtius is, 
to be sure, here inclined to amity, but so he was also later than 
March 16. And was there not later than March 16 or 17 just as 
important a question of the attitude of the Caesarians under Antony’s 
leadership, especially when the liberatores were actually forced to flee 
from the city for their lives? Surely in brogrévéovs there can be 
no possible reference to a legatio libera, which would appear in the 
Greek in quite a different form. 

Something should also be added about Schmidt’s claim that the 
conversations of Decimus with Hirtius had immediate reference to the 
meeting of the senate on March 17. Not even if you assume every- 
thing else as proved in Schmidt’s favor! If the negotiations between 
the two intermediaries concerned business to be brought that morning 
before the senate, is it not strange that no direct word of a senate 
meeting slips by Brutus’ pen? And the hour of the expected mes- 
sage or visit from Hirtius does not agree with such arrangements; 
for the senate met regularly at daybreak (this particular meeting was 
warned by a call issued in the night; cf. App. ii. 126), and the fourth 
hour, or even ante horam quartam, would be quite too late for the 
previous diplomatic arrangement of its agenda. Furthermore, what 
did the senate actually do on March 17? Nothing at all like the 
things specified by Brutus; nothing at all of the arrogantly hostile 
character which his letter despondently prognosticates; rather it took 
action suprisingly favorable to the tyrannicides, agreeing perfectly 
with the decision reached in the Caesarian council as described by 
Nicolaus, but entirely discordant with the whole text and tone of 
Brutus’ letter. Surely for a diplomat Brutus was lamentably un- 
foreseeing! And yet Schmidt thinks Nicolaus and Brutus in perfect 
accord gedanke fiir gedanke! 
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Schmidt’s argument, therefore, breaks down utterly in every 
particular. He was tempted, I suspect, to the pursuit of his late- 
appearing phantom by his new interest in the fragment of Nicolaus, 
to which apparently his attention in 1877 had not been directed, and 
more specifically by its mention of the plea of Hirtius for moderation, 
and by the word iroorévéous. But there is not the slightest allusion 
in Nicolaus to Hirtius as an actual intermediary (on the other hand, 
the ancient sources speak definitely of the internegotiations of these 
early days as conducted directly by messengers [not by Decimus] 
between the liberatores on the one side and Antony and Lepidus on the 
other, and they were not of the character indicated in the letter of 
D. Brutus), while droorévéous appears to be misunderstood by 
Schmidt, as I have pointed out above. Instead of proving what 
Schmidt asserts, all of the particulars he dwells upon tend to indicate 
that, whenever the letter was written, it could not possibly have 
been written on the morning of March 17. To these considerations 
may be added yet others that weigh heavily against his contention. 

No reader perusing the letter without prepossessions concerning 
its date, or knowledge of the complexities woven about it, could 
fail to perceive patent signs of the political circumstances surrounding 
its composition. Some of these I have had occasion to discuss above. 
Others may now be added. 

In the first place, there is not one single word or intimation in the 
letter of any appeal to action by the senate. Yet the restoration of 
free political discussion and legislation by senate and people, as in the 
days before Caesar’s dictatorial usurpation, was of the essence of that 
purpose which led to his murder. M. Brutus had attempted to 
address the senate immediately after Caesar fell, but his intention was 
frustrated by the terror-stricken flight of its members. It was pro- 
posed by the conspirators in their first consultations on the Capitol 
that Brutus and Cassius should ignore the consul Antony, and use 
their authority as praetors to convene the senate at once on that 
spot. This proposition was surrendered in favor of a more regular 
meeting at the summons of the consul, who surely could not be sus- 
pected at this time of thinking it possible to rule alone. His life had 
been spared through the urgency of M. Brutus, but though he could 
hardly have been considered entirely a negligible quantity, all 
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extant accounts of these first few days, and the logic of recorded 
action, including that taken by the senate on March 17, show that 
the liberatores did not yet consider him a powerful and implacable 
adversary, but even a possible ally. It is quite irreconcilable with 
the history of these days to imagine that on the sixteenth, or even on 
the morning of the seventeenth, D. Brutus or any of his party should 
not be talking of constructive action to be taken by the senate, the 
“restoration of the republic.” Equally the extant accounts show 
Antony not at all sure of his position, but waiting to form his purposes 
after seeing what strength the faction of the murderers could develop. 
Not until Lepidus had hurried an armed force into the city could he 
have felt easy about even his personal safety. As it was, he went 
about in a cuirass. But in the letter circumstances are entirely 
different. There is no talk of the senate, but only of Antony. He 
is sure that he is in perfect command of the situation, and he is recog- 
nized so to be by the disheartened conspirators. They have no longer 
hope for liberty for the state, but only anxiety for their own lives. 
They have thrown up the sponge. Is it possible that this could have 
been their attitude on the sixteenth of March, or even on the morning 
of the seventeenth, or if it were, that the action of Antony, who 
in the face of their confessed surrender dares to tell D. Brutus that he 
will not permit him to have his province, and seems likely to refuse 
all protective measures in their interest, would have been so temporiz- 
ing and conciliatory as it actually was in the senate meeting of March 
17? An assignment of this letter to March 17 contradicts all known 
history. It could have been written only after Antony’s personal 
power had been thoroughly established in his own eyes and in those 
of the liberatores. Their substantial recognition of defeat dates from 
the time of the retirement of M. Brutus and Cassius from the city. 
That was final surrender. That was the time whenthey must humbly 
sue through Decimus for the best.personal terms that they could make 
with Antony. Their cause is dead; their own skins must be saved for 
a possible revival of it. 

Again, the consideration pointed out by D. Brutus, and, as he 
says, conceded, if not suggested, by Hirtius (§ 1, illud esse werum, 
quod Hirtius demonstrabat, timere eum ne, st mediocre auxilium 
dignitatis nostrae habuissemus, nullae partes iis in re publica relin- 
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querentur), appears to indicate that matters have progressed since 
the confused and unformed counsels of the first day or two after the 
murder. There is no longer any talk on the one side of the spon- 
taneous new birth of liberty, nor on the other of vengeance on 
Caesar’s assassins. Out of the chaos has had time to crystallize a 
question of “practical politics.” Two factions are rivals for the 
control of the state. If one is to rule, the other must go under. The 
recognition of this as the real issue must clearly date from a later 
period than the first day after the assassination. 

Furthermore, D. Brutus assures Marcus and Cassius that the 
disposition of Antony is malignant and treacherous (§ 1, pessima et 
infidelissima). Now a man cannot be intelligibly accused of being 
treacherous, unless he has broken, or is plainly intending to break, an 
obligation that clearly rests upon him. If no fides has been in any 
way pledged, there can be no treachery in any freedom of action. 
Surely Antony on March 16 stood in no relations of fides toward the 
assassins. But after the senate meeting on the seventeenth things 
were on a different footing. A failure to observe the stipulations of 
the treaty of peace and amnesty then sealed would lay the consul 
open to the charge of treachery. Certainly, then, the first interview 
with Hirtius could not have taken place on March 16, but must have 
been some time later, when Antony had strengthened his position, 
and was clearly disposed to disregard (as he actually did) the com- 
promises forced upon him by earlier circumstances. The letter, then, 
could not possibly have been written on the morning of the seven- 
teenth. 

A closely connected point with regard to the very next sentence 
of the letter looks in the same direction. The most immediately 
flagrant item in Antony’s treachery appears to be to Decimus the fact 
that he says, “I cannot give you the province.” Now it may be 
(though I should hardly have thought it probable) that in the mind 
of Decimus the most important thing, even on such a critical day as 
March 16, was to make sure that the province to which he had been 
appointed by Caesar was not to be lost by his death; and to that end 
the good will of the surviving consul might be useful. But is it likely 
that on a day of such great uncertainty about his own position 
Antony, if approached, would have dealt this uncompromisingly 
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blunt rebuff to the one man of the other faction who had astrong 
band of gladiators at command ? or would have spoken as if his own 
will, supported by popular feeling, were to be the sole arbiter in such 
matters? This action would have been out of harmony with all else 
we know of his tentative methods at this uncertain crisis. Surely the 
reply must come from that later time, when Antony was clearly in 
the saddle, and indisposed, as we know, to consider the question of 
the provinces causa finita. 

And especially, if the letter had been written on the morning of 
the seventeenth, there could have been no reason for Decimus to ask 
where he should go to meet Marcus and Cassius. They were known 
to be encamped on the Capitol, and their friends and sympathizers 
were freely passing back and forth between them and the city. 
Decimus could have gone straight to them, like the rest of the world, 
as his own letter indicates that his movements were not impeded in 
any way; nor is there the slightest intimation of the need of a secret 
interview, apart from the other conspirators, or any conceivable 
reason for it. Of course, then, the letter could not have been written 
on the seventeenth. 

Schmidt was indeed violating all probability in assuming, for the 
necessary support of his impossible theory, that Decimus was on 
the sixteenth and seventeenth in his house in the city. The con- 
spirators in a body marched to the Capitol on the fifteenth, and the 
gladiators went with them. They, with the slaves of the conspirators, 
acted as the garrison there, and escorted thence and back again the 
orators who went down to address the people in the Forum. Decimus 
doubtless went with his troop to the Capitol and stayed there with 
them as long as his colleagues remained. There was no need for 
his risking his life in the city, except for the convenience of Schmidt’s 
theory. 

For all these many reasons, therefore, it appears to me absolutely 
impossible that the letter should have been written as early as March 
17; and a fortiori it could not have been written, as Groebe argued, a 
day yet earlier, so that I may spare the reader an examination of his 
plea for March 16. 

The only possible date, then, that agrees with all recognized 
indications, and meets all chronological or other difficulties, is one 
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after M. Brutus and Cassius had gone into the country. But when 
did they go? 

The ancient sources substantially agree that the liberatores 
lost courage and fled the city at the time and in consequence of the 
popular disturbances at Caesar’s funeral. Nicolaus (Vit. Caes. 17) 
appears to say that Antony, guaranteeing their protection, got them 
away to Antium before the mob attacked their houses; and this 
possibly agrees with the other authorities, who represent the houses 
as defended by their slaves and neighbors, but do not speak of the 
owners as sharing in the operations. But Appian, who in one place 
(ii. 148 [615]) says that the murderers fled at this time, yet later 
(iii. 2 [4]) distinctly states that M. Brutus and Cassius, being praetors, 
remained in town after the others, and until the riots led by Amatius, 
who indeed laid plans to capture them (iii. 3 [6]). Appian’s former 
statement must evidently be corrected by this; for this agrees dis- 
tinctly with our contemporary authority, the letters of Cicero. 

When Cicero left Rome for the country (April 7; cf. Att. xiv. 1), 
M. Brutus was still in the city. For on April 11 (Aiét. xiv. 5. 2) 
Cicero comments on the report from Atticus that the liberatores are 
tantum modo laudari atque amari sed parietibus continert. I am quite 
unable to agree with Schmidt that this might refer to their expe- 
riences in the country. But even if it could so refer, Brutus is appar- 
ently still in Rome, for the next day (April 12) Cicero remarks briefly 
on an apparently friendly interview that heroes nostri have just had 
with Antony, and Antony surely was in the city (though Schmidt 
tries to argue that he may have come outside). On the fifteenth of 
April Cicero tells Atticus a report has reached him that Brutus has 
been seen in the neighborhood of Lanuuium, and asks wbi tandem est 
futurus (Att. xiv. 7. 1); but apparently puts little credence in the 
rumor, since later in the same day, writing from Sinuessa, he expresses 
his pleasure that the action of Antony concerning Amatius is approved 
by Brutus, and adds de Bruto semper ad me omnia perscribito, ubi sit, 
quid cogitet, expressing the hope that now it is safe for Brutus to go 
about the city unguarded (Aéé. xiv. 8. 2). But four days later 
(April 19) Cicero appears assured that Brutus is at Lanuuium, and 
has been driven there by hostility in the city. Therefore the earlier 
report that he had been seen near Lanuuium was probably true. 
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Then he must have left the city not later than April 12. This would 
leave about the minimum time for Brutus to arrive at Lanuuium, and 
the first report thereof to reach Cicero at Formiae, where he then was. 
He may well have left a few days earlier, without Atticus being 
promptly informed of the fact. In favor of setting the date of 
Brutus leaving the city as about April 9 is the consideration that 
the news from Lanuuium is apparently not sent express by mes- 
senger, but brought by a casual passer-by; that needs a considerably 
greater time allowance (Cicero himself did not move very rapidly from 
place to place on this trip). Against it stand possibly the mention of 
the colloquium with Antony (Ait. xiv. 6. 1, April 12), and the report 
of the approval of his action by Brutus. But the latter may just 
as well have come into the city from Lanuuium and thence been 
relayed by Atticus to Cicero, while the former is not too late for 
dispatch on or before April 9, allowing three days for the letter of 
Atticus to reach Cicero at Fundi; or it may be merely a later refer- 
ence by Atticus to an earlier conference. The dates, indeed, appear 
to be in favor of this explanation; for only about thirty-six hours lie 
between Cicero’s receipt of the letter from Atticus mentioning the 
colloquium (dinner-time, April 12), and the writing of that (morning, 
April 14) in which he says he has heard of Brutus at Lanuuium. If 
the report about Brutus was (as it seems to be) true, thirty-six hours 
is altogether too little time to allow for Brutus to move from Rome 
to Lanuuium and the chance news of his arrival to reach Cicero. 
And if, as is quite as likely, the news reached Cicero, not when he 
was writing on the morning of the fourteenth, but the day before, 
when he apparently wrote no letter to Atticus, the time-condition 
is even more unfavorable. In all probability the colloquium was 
held at least a day or two before Atticus wrote about it (he may not 
have heard of it promptly; or else his letter may have taken a 
longer time than usual on the way to Cicero). 

I am inclined to believe, therefore, that Brutus (and Cassius) 
probably left Rome April 9—only two days after Cicero himself. 
This date would agree also with the outbreak of disturbances led 
by Amatius, be concordant with both Appian and Cicero, and dis- 
agree only with perhaps Cic. Ad Brut. i. 15. 5 (written more than a 
year after the events), where Cicero says that M. Brutus and Cassius 
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abandoned the idea of staying in Rome before he did. But I agree 
most emphatically with those who hold Cicero to be plainly referring 
(as the context shows) to the final abandonment of Rome for foreign 
lands. He is speaking of the city in the same sense precisely as that 
in which I understand D. Brutus to refer to it in the letter under dis- 
cussion (ut supra, p. 243). 

I therefore understand the main events of these few days to run 
somewhat as follows. M. Brutus and Cassius, helped by the advice 
of Antony, who wanted to get them out of the city like the rest, and 
used the riots of Amatius as a pretext, retired from Rome to Lanuui- 
um on April 9,! leaving Decimus, their least offensive and best- 
guarded partisan, to represent their interests with Antony. Antony, 
having got them out, meant to keep them out; and hence when 
Decimus, on the evening of the day of their flight, held his first 
interview as plenipotentiary with Hirtius, he found to his dismay that 
there was no hope of concessions from Antony, not even with regard 
to the longed-for province. Next morning (April 10) he wrote this 
agitated letter,? and followed it up probably by the desired interview 
at Lanuuium or nearer Rome. This could hardly have been held 
earlier than April 11. By the consultation the shattered nerves of 
Decimus were somewhat braced. The council decided that he 
should forthwith fly swiftly to Gallia Cisalpina and take command, 
creating a fait accompli for Antony to deal with. He started at 
once, doubtless accompanied by as few attendants as possible. There 
is no reason for supposing that he took with him all the gladiators he 
had, whom Appian mentions as a part of his later Gallic army (iii. 
49 (201]). For his safety, and that of his cause, depended mainly on 
his speed, and he was going to troops who had already served under 
his command and were devoted to him. 


1 Nicolaus, to be sure, says (Vit. Caes. 17) that Antony got the tyrannicides away 
to Antium at the time of the funeral riots, and Plutarch also (Brut. 21) mentions 
Antium as their first stopping-place, pending a contemplated return to the city when a 
favorable opportunity offered. Both statements are probably due to the fact that 
Antium did become within a short time their headquarters (cf. Cic. Att. xv. 11) and, 
this temporary stay at Lanuuium passed unnoticed. Of the confusion in the accounts 
between the mass of the conspirators and their heads I have already spoken. 


2 There is not the slightest reason for supposing, as Becht in his dissertation holds, 
that Decimus is replying to a letter from M. Brutus and Cassius; and the form of the 
opening sentence is against this notion. 
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How long would it take him to reach Gaul? In January, 49, 
when Piso, the censor, and Roscius, the praetor, offered to carry 
certain word from Rome to Caesar in the same province, they asked 
for the round trip six days. That, to be sure, doubtless under 
the circumstances meant very swift traveling, but there is no reason 
to believe, by comparison with other known rates of speed, that it 
could not have been accomplished. D. Brutus had an even more 
urgent reason for celerity. He must not be overhauled or anticipated 
by Antony. If he used haste, he could certainly have reached the 
province by April 15. Word of his arrival was brought back to Rome, 
reaching there on the nineteenth (Ait. xiv. 13. 1, 2). The allowances 
of time fit well enough throughout. (On the actual speed of letters 
in this period see Bardt, Quaestiones Tullianae; Schmidt, De epistulis 
et a Cassio, etc.; Ruete, op. cit. It is not necessary to suppose that 
Decimus had arrived at more than the borders of his province, when 
he sent back the joyful news of the success of his coup. De D. Bruti 
aduentu ad suas legiones (loc. cit.) is perhaps merely rhetorical; for 
later remarks of Cicero show that the command of these legions is the 
one important element in the movement. The words of Cicero 
characterizing the news as magna et mihi iucunda agree best with the 
idea that the departure of Decimus had been so swift and secret that 
Cicero had no previous inkling of it. If he had known of the depar- 
ture, certainly he would have remarked upon it in his almost daily 
letters to Atticus. But Cicero was not in communication with M. 
Brutus. I fancy that Brutus did not care for Cicero’s lachrimose 
assistance in consultation, any more than he had wanted him in the 
original conspiracy.) 

I have tried to show (1) that Cic. Fam. xi. 1 could not have been 
written on March 16 or 17; (2) that it could not have been written 
while M. Brutus and Cassius were in the city, but must be dated after 
they had gone out to Lanuuium; (3) that they left Rome later 
than Cicero, and in consequence of the Amatius riots; (4) that the 
specific date of the letter was probably April 10. The chronological 
outline is substantially as follows: 


March 15—Caesar assassinated. 
March 20—Caesar’s funeral. Riots, and flight from city of most of 
conspirators. 
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April 7—Cicero leaves city. 
April 8—Colloquium of Brutus and Cassius with Antony. 
April 9—Threatening difficulties with Amatius. Brutus and Cassius 
retire to Lanuuium. 
[Evening] Hirtius calls on D. Brutus. 
April 10—Second call of Hirtius. Letter of D. Brutus to principals. 
April 11—Consultation of D. Brutus with principals outside of the city. 
April 12—D. Brutus sets out for Gallia Cisalpina. 
April 19—News of his arrival reaches Rome. 


Of course the events from April 8 to April 12 might be set back 
a day, and thus leave a wider margin of time for the rush of Decimus 
to his province, while yet putting the departure of M. Brutus and 
Cassius later than that of Cicero. But Ait. xiv. 5. 2 is rather against 
this.! 


University or CHIcAaGo 
October, 1914 


1In the attempt to shed a brief gleam of parting gaiety over the preceding dull 
argument, I cannot deny myself the amusement of adding as a postscript the magis- 
terial words of Ferrero (Greatness and Decline of Rome, III, 317): “‘Schmidt deserves 
the greatest credit for his discovery (the term is by no means too pretentious) that this 
letter was written'on the morning of Mar. 17 before the senatorial session; it is but 
rarely that a historian of antiquity sees so clear a ray of light illumining the darkness 
amid which he journeys through the distant past. The date given by Schmidt is as 
certain as if it had been written at the foot of the letter, because it is the only date 
possible. It is true that there are historians who regard this letter as belonging to the 
end of March or the month of April, but they merely display their lamentable ignor- 
ance of the history of this period.’ 











SOME SOURCES OF COMIC EFFECT IN PETRONIUS 


By Kerra PrREsTon 


The relation of Petronius to comedy is a subject which has 
already engaged the attention of scholars. In his very valuable 
studies on the literary sources of Petronius, Collignon! devotes 
considerable space to this topic. Starting with a collection of all 
explicit references to drama, in the Satiricon, the more significant 
of which have to do with the mime, he proceeds to examine the liter- 
ary material of his author for points of resemblance to the mime and 
the new comedy. His comparison shows, quite conclusively, that 
Petronius was very greatly influenced by the former; as for the new 
comedy, at least in so far as it is represented by Plautus and Terence, 
Collignon finds but few parallels. 

The influence of the mime on Petronius can, in truth, hardly be 
exaggerated. Reich,? in his somewhat sweeping manner, asserts 
the intimate connection between mime and the Satyricon. Thomas*® 
has some excellent remarks on the same subject, and Rosenbliith 
in his work on the sources of Petronius‘ rehearses and considerably 
augments the material collected by Collignon. As regards such 
matters as explicit reference to mime and comedy, resemblances in 
language and style to such fragments as we have of mime, typical 
characters, and episodes, and the element of parody which is common 
to Petronius and the mime, the studies referred to above, particu- 
larly those of Collignon and Rosenbliith, are fairly complete. I wish, 
then, in the present paper, to accept their conclusions in regard to 
mime and Petronius, and discuss mainly some matters of technique 
in the handling of comic episodes which will bear further emphasis. 

There is apparent, at the outset, a certain regularity about 
Petronius’ treatment of comic episodes, and a repetition of several 


1A. Collignon, Etude sur Pétrone, Paris, 1892. 
2H. Reich, Der Mimus, Berlin, 1903, p. 35. 
3 Emile Thomas, Pétrone, Paris, 1902, p. 172. 


4M. Rosenblith, Beitrage zur Quellenkunde von Petrons Satiren, Berlin, 1909, 
pp. 36-55. 
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recognized devices for farcical effect. The thesis that Petronius was 
writing mainly for comic effect needs no defense; in fact, through 
one of his characters, he voices the feeling that tragic episodes, 
except for purposes of parody, are quite against the proprieties in this 
comedy of low life. Cf. Petr. 80. 3 where Giton, interposing him- 
self as peacemaker between his jealous admirers, who are on the 
point of engaging in a sword fight, “‘petebatque suppliciter ne 
Thebanum par humilis taberna spectaret.”! It is not detracting 
from Petronius, who has shown his powers of restrained and subtle 
humor in many places, to say that he conceived of himself primarily 
as a yeAwrorovds, and that there is a decided element of the theatrical 
in his constant insistence upon laughter and applause. The humor 
of an incident is not left to make its own appeal to the reader; we 
are told that it provoked “gales of laughter,” or “bursts” of ap- 
plause. Thus risus and plausus are combined: 11. 2, risu plausuque; 
18. 7, complosis manibus in tantum repente risum effusa; 20. 6, 
ancilla risu meo prodita complosit manus; 36. 4, damus plausum 
. etres ... . ridentes aggredimur; cf. for plausus only, 50. 1, 
68.6. As for risus, we find such strong expressions as: 24. 5, Giton 
et risu dissolvebat ilia sua; 57. 1, usque ad lacrimas rideret; 20. 7, 
non indecenti risu latera commovit; 58. 1, risum iam diu compressum 
etiam indecenter effudit; 140. 10, ingenti risu; 10. 3, diffusi in 
risum. The number of times which risus, rideo, etc., recur in Petro- 
nius is striking; ef. Segebade and Lommatzsch, Lexicon Petronianum, 
s.v. Nowhere else in Latin literature is such a premium put upon 
laughter; indeed, the conventional Roman attitude with reference 
to hearty laughter as related to gravitas may be seen from Quint. vi. 3.! 
8: risus res levis et quae ab scurris et mimis moveatur. I believe) 
that Thomas? makes a very acute observation when he says that the 
keynote of the Satiricon is struck in Petronius 19. 1: omnia mimico 
risu exsonuerant. 
1Qne is tempted, though this is, perhaps, over-subtle, to see, in these words, a 
direct contrast between classic tragedy and comedy, as specialized in the tabernariae. 
The reference to tragedy is clear, for in Thebanum par we have an obvious allusion to 
the tragic case of Eteocles and Polinices; cf. also the high-flown language that fol- 
lows ‘‘neve sanguine mutuo pollueremus familiaritatis clarissimae sacra.’’ In view 


of this it may be significant that Giton here refers to the lodging, elsewhere called 
cella, deversorium, in the words humilis taberna. 


2 Op. cit., p. 213. 
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More significant still, for comparison with farce, is the manner 
in which the author accelerates action toward the close of an epi- 
sode, if several characters are on the scene, engaging everyone in a 
free-for-all, or ending the incident abruptly by the rapid exit of one 
of the principals, accompanied often by a slamming of doors. These 
swift disappearances are particularly characteristic; in fact, Encol- 
pius and his associates seem always to be leaving the stage on the 
dead run; cf. 6. 2: subduxi me et cursim Ascylton persequi coepi; 
15.8: praecipites abimus praeclusisque foribus ridere . . . . coepi- 
mus; 90. 1: et ille... . operuit caput extraque templum pro- 
fugit; 91.3: extraho Gitona raptimque in hospitium meum pervolo. 
Praeclusis deinde foribus; 94. 7; continuo limen egressus adduxit 
repente ostium cellae et ad Gitona investigandum cucurrit; 138. 3: 
aniculae . . . . per aliquot vices secutae fugientem “prende furem’”? 
clamant, evasi tamen omnibus digitis inter praecipitem decursam 
cruentatis. That type of farcical climax in which every character is 
engaged in frenzied activity is seen to great advantage in the mimic 
marriage, Petr. 26, in itself a theme that had probably been treated 


‘on the stage.! It is hardly possible to dwell on the details of this 


picture, but the desired effects are skilfully produced. The same 
may be said of the even more objectionable passage, Petr. 140 f. 
To make possible description of events in progress on either side of a 
closed door, Petronius has them watched through a keyhole or 
chink; cf. 26. 4, 96.1, 140.11. This was a favorite stage device.? 
Out-and-out buffoonery of a mild and a more drastic order is, of 
course, inseparable from this sort of farce. Blows (verbera) are 
not uncommon; cf. 11. 4: lorum de pera solvit et me coepit non 
perfunctorie verberare; 79. 11: verberibus excitavi; cf. also 15. 1: 
misit in faciem Ascylti tunicam; 95. 5: urceolum fictilem in Eumolpi 
caput iaculatus est, solvitque clamantis frontem et de cella se prori- 
puit. The grand mélée or fracas in which everybody engages is 
another example of the kind of climax noted above; cf. Eumolpus’ 
encounter with the insularii, Petr. 95. 7-9, and the combat on 
shipboard, 108. 7-13. The breaking of dishes is more than once 
employed for comic effect; cf. 22. 3, 64. 10, 70.5. At 53. 11 of the 


1Cf. Rosenblith, op. cit., p. 53, referring to the Nuptiae of Laberius. 
2 Rosenblith, op. cit., p. 50. 
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Cena the fall of a mountebank from his ladder is disastrous to Tri- 
malchio, and in 136. 1-3, Oenothea’s tumble from a rickety stool is 
described with an evident straining after comic effect: fracta est 
putris sella, quae staturae altitudinem adiecerat, anumque pondere 
suo deiectum super foculum mittit. frangitur ergo cervix cucumelae 
ignemque modo convalescentem restinguit. vexat cubitum ipsa 
stipiti ardenti faciemque totam excitato cinere perfundit. consurrexi 
equidem turbatus anumque non sine risu erexi. For similar mis- 
chances cf. the enforced bath of Ascyltos and Encolpius, 72. 7-8, and 
the humiliation of Fortunata, 67. 12. 

In the series of detached and more or less independent episodes 
that make up what remains to us of the Satiricon, the most extended, 
the most interesting, and the most complete in itself is the Cena 
Trimalchionis. The Cena is, to all intents and purposes, a literary 
mime, yet it preserves the same dramatic qualities that we have 
noted in other parts of the Satiricon. As a literary mime, it may 
be compared with Theocritus 15, where we have, as in the Cena, a 
change of scene within the mime, and, to a less degree than in Petro- 
nius, the introduction of new characters. The Cena compares also 
with Herondas and Theocritus, and other authors of the literary 
mime, in many points of language and style which have been ade- 
quately discussed elsewhere.! For present purposes, the thing 
to be observed is the way in which Petronius gives life, movement, 
and a dramatic climax to what might naturally have been a more or 
less stationary picture. 

The element of surprise is of course important, and, in this con- 
nection, the culinary conceits of Trimalchio and his cooks have a 
special value. We are not to suppose that banquets, even parvenu 
banquets, were featured by such extravagances, nor can we assume 
that these bizarre devices are lugged in by Petronius merely for 
satirical effect. The attitude of the reader must be that of Encolpius, 
exasperated appreciation; these things are cheaply sensational, it is 
true, but they are successful sensations, and the animated menu is 
not the least feature in the interest of the Cena. Quite in line with 
such devices is the continual introduction of new entertainers, new 
slaves, new guests (Habinnas and Scintilla), and new demonstrations 


1 Rosenblith, op. cit., pp. 37 f. 
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from the musical familia of Trimalchio, which Encolpius compares 
to the chorus of a pantomime: Petr. 31. 7: pantomimi chorum, non 
patris familiae triclinium crederes. One of the stock subjects of 
imitation in mime was intoxication,! a source of humor which was not 
neglected also in the new comedy, as in Plaut. Most. 315ff.; Pseud. 
1285 ff.; and elsewhere. This kind of comic effect is handled with 
particular skill in the Cena; the vinous exaltation of Trimalchio and 
his guests, increasing by slow but clearly indicated stages, gradually 
speeds up the action of the piece and culminates in the turbulent 
finale, where Trimalchio invites the celebration of his own funeral— 
“consonuere cornicines funebri strepitu—unus praecipue servus libiti- 
narii illius qui inter hos honestissimus erat tam valde intonuit ut 
totam concitaret viciniam. itaque vigiles qui custodiebant vicinam 
regionem, rati ardere Trimalchionis domum, effregerunt ianuam 
subito et cum aqua securibusque tumultuari suo iure coeperunt. 
nos occasionem opportunissimam nacti Agamemnoni verba dedimus 
raptimque tam plane quam ex incendio fugimus.” Cf. Cicero Pro 
Caelio 65: mimi ergo est exitus, non fabulae, in quo cum clausula 
non invenitur, fugit aliquis e manibus, deinde scabillae concrepant, 
aulaeum tollitur. 

A more drastic form of buffoonery is that phallic element, which 
is so pronounced in the Satiricon (cf. particularly 129. 1, 92. 9-11, 
108. 10, 132, 140), and which seems almost certainly traceable, in 
part at least, to the mime.? The scene of the Satiricon is laid in 
Southern Italy. It is a probable inference that some part of the 
action, at least, was placed at Tarentum, to which city the ship 
of Lichas, himself a Tarentine (100. 7), was conveying the prin- 
cipal characters at the time of the shipwreck (cf. 101. 1). Other 
references to Tarentum, 38. 2, 61. 6, 48. 2, seem to indicates a pre- 
dilection for that city on the part of Petronius, or at least a special 
_ familiarity svith it. In view of this, we must allow a considerable 
importance to the fact that the type of mime that flourished most in 
this locale is known to have been distinctly phallic in character.® It 


1 Athen. 621 C: (uaydds) wdvra moet ra Fiw Kbcuou dwoxpivduevos wore pev 
yuvaika kal worxods Kal waorporots more 8 dvdpa pyedvovra, 

2 Rosenbliith, op. cit., p. 52. 

*The use of the phallus was carried into comedy probably from the Bacchic 
celebrations; cf. Fihr, De Mimis Graecorum, p.24. Phallic comedy, so popular in 
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is extremely unlikely that Petronius, in a work so evidently designed 
to win popular favor, went very far beyond the standards to which 
his intended public was accustomed; if he was writing for a public 
that had been educated down to such frank buffoonery by long 
familiarity with a coarsened stage, the phallic element in Petronius 
may be easily explained. For comparison with mime, it is worth 
noting that the interest, in most of these scenes, is not sensual, but 
comic, and the comic effects, as in other episodes, are very largely 
those of surprise, misadventure, and personal humiliation. 

The fact that one set of characters is carried through the loose 
adventures of the Satiricon, the continued attachment between Encol- 
pius and Giton, and the part that jealousy plays in this attachment, 
have been made grounds for the hypothesis that the work of Petronius 
was modeled upon a lost genre of Greek satirical romances, which 
were a parody of the serious romances of love. This theory, pro- 
posed and defended with considerable ingenuity by Heinze, is 
subscribed to by Thomas.! Aside from the inherent improbability 
that all trace of such Greek originals should have been lost, the 
Satiricon fails to reveal any consistent scheme of parody on the seri- 
ous Greek romances as we know them. The mere fact that “l’amour 
Grec”’ is the central theme in the Satiricon would hardly have im- 
pressed the reading public of Petronius’ time as a delicious parody 
of the Greek romance, for the same theme inspired countless poems 
in Greek and Roman literature where no one would suspect parody, 
and, for all we know, may also have been the subject of serious 
romances. I fail to see a refinement of parody in the fact that, in 
contrast to the persistently faithful lovers of Longus, Achilles 
Tatius, and their school, we have a pair who are persistently and 
consistently unfaithful. The spasmodic jealousy of Encolpius is 


the Dorian states, came to Tarentum and Southern Italy by way of Sparta, as it did 
to Syracuse by way of Corinth (cf. Nairn, Mimes of Herondas, Introduction, p. xxiii). 
Vase paintings from Southern Italy show the phallus as part of the costume of actors 
in the mimes that were popular there (cf. O. Jahn, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung 
Konig Ludwigs in d. Pinak. in Minchen 1854, 8 8. CCXXVIIf.), and the same 
symbol appears to have figured in Roman mime (cf. Grysar, ‘‘ Der Romische Mimus,”’ 
Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften philosophisch-historische Klasse, 
1854, XXII, 270, who cites Schol. ad Juvenal vi. 68; penem ut habent in mimo). 
In general cf. also Reich, op. cit., I, 17. 

1M. R. Heinze, ‘Petr. und der griechische Roman,’’ Hermes, XXXIV (1899), 
494-519; Thomas, op. cit., p. 207 f. 
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humorous only where it results, as it frequently does, in his personal 
discomfiture; in this he corresponds to what we know of the zelotypus 
as a recognized type in mime and comedy; cf. Juv. 8. 197, Zelotypus 
Thymeles, stupidi collega‘Corinthi. As for the wrath of Priapus, this 
is undoubtedly parody, but it is parody of a sort that was familiar 
to the mime and intimately connected with the phallic element there- 
in.! In general, it is clear that the sex interest in the main narrative 

of Petronius is incidental to a sort of rough phallic comedy. A 
~ close analysis of episodes is unnecessary, but their tone may be amply 
explained by assuming that in writing them the author was con- 
forming to the conventions of an impure type of farce.? 

For the literary relationship between Petronius and the mime, 
such points of technique, though less tangible than some other con- 
siderations, are perhaps safer and more certain in theend. Insistence 
upon “the laugh,” swift and sudden action, with a pronounced 
fondness for the mélée, surprises of all kinds, horseplay, violence, 
and drastic buffoonery, were certainly common to mime and to 
Petronius. Resemblances in style and subject-matter between 
the rather meager remains of the dramatic mime and the Satiricon 
lose something of their significance when we note that most of these 
elements are found also in the new comedy. For example, the use 
of proverbs and the moralizing tendency*® are common throughout 
comedy. Epic parody, like the Ulysses references in the Satiricon 
of which Klebs has made so much, is found, among other places, 
in Plaut. Bacch. 925 f., where the siege of Troy is played upon in an 
elaborate comparison. The gods are burlesqued occasionally in 
comedy, as well as in mime and in Petronius, particularly in the 
Amphitruo of Plautus, which has itself been compared to the Fabulae 
Rhinthonicae. Ruses and strategies, important, as we know, in 


1Cf. Collignon, op. cit., p. 281, quoting Augustine Civ. det vi. 75; Rosenblith, 
op. cit., p. 52. 

2 Rosenbliith, op. cit., p. 52, n. 1, notes that in mime and in Petronius the same 
frankness is used in regard to all bodily functions; he compares Petr. 47. 2, 117. 12, 
with Pomp. 4 Rib.*, and the Iopd% of the Oxyrhynchos mime. In his second example 
from Petronius, 117. 12, the scurrility of Corax and Giton is provoked by the fact that 
they are acting as porters, and are laden beyond their strength. Note the similar 
situation of Xanthias in Aristophanes Ranae i. 1, where Dionysus deprecates the same 
form of jest (line 8), and cf. von Leeuwen ad locum for the prevalence in comedy of this 
form of humor. : 


* Rosenbltith, op. cit., p. 45. 
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mime and in Petronius, are too common in comedy to need specific 
mention, and disguises, like that of Giton and Encolpius on the ship 
of Lichas, are employed by Plautus, not only in the Casina, which 
Rosenbliith mentions, but also in the Miles iv. 6 and 7, where 
Pleusicles masquerades as a sailor, in Trinummus iv. 2, Pseudolus iv 1. 
2, Persa iv. 4, and elsewhere. The episode in Petronius in which 
Giton is hid beneath the bed, and, later, betrayed by a sneeze, is 
compared by Rosenbliith! to those scenes in mime where the adulterer, 
upon the approach of the lawful husband, concealed himself in some 
improvised shelter, for instance a chest (cista); ef. Juv. vi. 42 and 
scholion: qui totiens’superveniente marito sub cista celatus est ut 
inmimo. That the comic use of such hiding-places was a familiar 
romos in Attic comedy may be inferred from Xenarchus 4K: 9-11 
ph KAiwaxa ornodpevor elo Bivar Ad0pa. | unde 51’ darfs xarwher eloddvar 
oréyns | und’ év axbporow eivevexOjvar Téxvp. 

Forecasting the action by means of dreams, as in Petronius 17. 20, 
and 104. 2-3, is characteristic not only of mime but of comedy; 
ef. Plaut. Merc. ii. 1, and Rudens iii.1. The combat, Petr. 95. 6, in 
which spits, meat-forks, and other improvised weapons are employed, 
is paralleled in Terence Eun. 771 ff., though, with the reserve that 
is characteristic of comedy, in the Hunuchus the soldier and his 
followers stop short of blows. Threats of violence are common in 
comedy, actual blows are rare. The Amphitruo, distinctive also 
in some other respects, is a notable exception to this rule; cf. i. 1. 
In mentioning (op. cit., p. 151) the peculiar relations existing between 
master and slaves, as, for example, in Petr. 126. 5, 64. 11-12, 45. 7, 
69. 3, 75. 11, Rosenbliith might well have noted that this theme, 
which, as he shows, was common in mime, appears also very fre- 
quently in comedy; cf. Casina 460: illuc est, illuc, quod hic hune 
fecit vilicum, etc.; Persa 191. 2; Asin. 799f. (cf. Petr. 64. 11-12). 

In comic characters, what is left to us of the Satiricon does not 
offer a large number of the familiar types, but we find quite as much 
evident contact with comedy in this respect as exists with mime. 
The physician,? as he is alluded to in Petr. 42. 5, 47. 2, 56. 2, 
may be compared with the comic medicus in Menaechmi, act v. 
Schoolmasters are only just barely mentioned in the Satiricon, but if 

1 Op. cit., p. 50 and p. 78, n. 3. 2 Rosenbliith, op. cit., p. 54. 
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it is worth while considering the type,! Lydus, the paedagogus in the 
Bacchides, is a fine representative. Another type that is worth 
something more than a casual glance is the cook; the versatile and 
aggressive cook of Trimalchio (cf. Petr. 49, 74. 5, 70. 12) has a strong 
family resemblance to the braggart cook in comedy as represented 
in Plaut. Pseud. iii. 2, in the Aulularia, and in numberless other plays 
of the new comedy, as we can infer from the comic fragments. The 
captator theme, as developed in Petr. 116 ff., is not, to be sure, very 
extensively handled in existing remains of comedy, but Periplecto- 
menus, Miles 705-15, describes the advantages that accrue to a 
wealthy bachelor from legacy-hunting friends and relatives in a 
way that reminds the reader of the joyous experiences of Eumolpus 
and his suite during their sojourn at Crotona. 

Perhaps the most perfectly conventional comic type in the 
Satiricon is Chrysis, the go-between or intermediary in the Circe- 
Polyaenos episode, Petr. 126 ff. Chrysis, like Milphidippe in the 
Miles, is the bearer of proposals from her mistress, in this case a 
noble lady of Crotona, to a gallant who has been seen and admired 
from afar. The slave employed on such a mission is variously styled 
in comedy conciliatrix: Miles 1400, itaque ancilla conciliatrix quae 
erat internuntia; Miles 986, haec celox illius quae egreditur inter- 
nuntia; or interpres, Miles 952. Like Pyrgopolinices in the Miles, 
Encolpius fatuously affects to believe that the ancilla is herself 
enamored of him; cf. Petr. 126. 8; itaque oratione blandissima 
plenus “rogo’”’ inquam “ numquid illa quae me amat, tu es?” Cf. 
Miles 1038, Py.: “di tibi dent quaecumque optes.” Mil.: “tecum 
aetatem exigere ut liceat.’’ Py. “nimium optas.” Mil.: “non me 
dico, sed eram meam quae te demoritur.”’ The fact that this identical 
twist is given the conversation in Petrovius and in the Miles tempts 
one to translate the phrase that follows, frigidum schema, not, ‘‘a 
clumsy turn of speech,” but a “stale gambit.” At any rate, a 
cordial understanding is established between Encolpius and Chrysis, 
and a bantering conversation follows in 8-11; and cf. 12: pro- 
cedentibus deinde longius iocis. Such intimate chaff between 
amator and ancilla is characteristic of comedy; cf. the long jesting 
conversation between Astaphium and Diniarchus, Truc. 115 ff. 


1 Rosenbliith, op. cit., p. 54. 
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It would be possible to strengthen an argument for the debt of 
Petronius to comedy by a number of details which hardly belong 
under the title of this study. For example, the use of erotic epistles 
(cf. Petr. 129, 130) is a device that may well have been common in 
comedy (cf. Plaut. Pseud. 64f.), but this might easily be over- 
emphasized. Much more significant is the passage 81. 3, where 
Encolpius reviews the past action of the story in a mournful soliloquy. 
In tone and purpose this tirade belongs clearly with the so-called 
morologia of comic lovers.!_ Both these points would lead naturally 
to a consideration of the sermo amatorius in Petronius, which, par- 
ticularly in the Circe and Polyaenos episode, and in the Milesian 
tales, shows many reminiscences of comic diction; this, however, 
would require an extended study in itself. Such reference as I have 
made to comedy has been designed to show that, on the side of 
typical characters and comic material, Petronius may be somewhat 
more indebted to the new comedy than has been acknowledged by 
Collignon and Rosenbliith. His attitude toward this material, and 
his technique in the handling of comic episodes, seem to me to sup- 
port their conclusions in regard to the very considerable influence of 
mime on Petronius. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1Cf. Merc. i. 4-5: vi amorisfacere. qui aut dii aut soli aut lunae miserias nar- 
rant suas; Persa 49: amoris vitio, non meo nunc tibi morologus fio. Cf. also Leo 
Plaut. Forsch.,? p. 151, n. 1. 








HORACE, CATULLUS, AND TIGELLIUS 
By B. L. ULitman 


The fourth and tenth satires of Horace’s first book are sources 
of the first importance for the history of Latin literature, for they 
present the theories about literary style which Horace held at a crit- 
ical time, not only in his own life, when he was producing his first 
permanent work, but also in the progress of the literature of the 
Augustan Age. Virgil, Varius, Pollio, Horace, and others! had been 
and still were working out the characteristic features of Augustan 
literature. We may look upon Horace as a spokesman, more or 
less official, for the whole group.? But, unfortunately, Horace’s 
remarks were intended for contemporaries fully familiar with details 
which are lost to us. Hence the interpretation of these poems has 
been very uncertain. Yet we need not despair of attaining an 
approximate certainty on some of the matters in doubt by careful 
study of the shreds of evidence.? In this paper it is proposed to 
deal with the opening portion of the tenth satire, particularly with 
Horace’s attitude toward Catullus as there displayed. It seems 
desirable, however, to take up first a related matter, the identity of 
the Tigellius Hermogenes mentioned in the tenth satire, for the 
two subjects throw light on each other. 


I, HORACE AND TIGELLIUS 


The scholiasts identify the Tigellius mentioned in Serm. i. 2. 3 and 
i. 3. 4 with the Tigellius Hermogenes mentioned elsewhere in the 
Satires. The identification was rejected by Dacier in his edition 
of Horace, but only a few scholars followed him until Kirchner 
presented a detailed argument for Dacier’s view. Most modern 


1 Serm. i. 10. 40 ff. 

? Horace intimates this in Serm. i. 10. 81 ff.: ‘‘Plotius et Varius, Maecenas Ver- 
giliusque, Valgius, et probet haec Octavius,” etc. He of course feels fairly certain of 
their approval. 

* Contributions of especial importance have been made by Hendrickson in AJP, 
XXI, 121 ff., and Studies in Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve, pp. 151 ff. 


4 Quaestiones Horatianae, Leipzig, 1834, cap. ii, ‘‘De utroque Tigellio.”’ 
(CuiassicaL PurLouoey X, July, 1915) 270 
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editors have followed Kirchner without question. It seems to me, 
however, that the identification of the scholiasts is not only possible 
but plausible, and that Kirchner’s arguments against it are not 
irrefutable. 

It is certain that the Tigellius mentioned in i. 2. 3 and i. 3. 4 is 
the same man that Cicero speaks of in several letters. From Cicero 
and Horace we know these facts: he was a Sardinian, a fine singer, 
and a close friend of Julius Caesar. Cicero, Horace, and Calvus 
(quoted by Cicero) call him either Tigellius or Sardus Tigellius, 
never Hermogenes. It is therefore maintained by Kirchner that he 
had no such cognomen. But this argument from silence is so uncer- 
tain that some editors who accept the assertion that Horace speaks 
of two men by the name of Tigellius reject Kirchner’s argument 
about the name and assign the cognomen Hermogenes to the Sar- 
dinian Tigellius.! In the interest of truth I may note that Kirchner 
overlooked a further argument in his favor. With one easily ex- 
plained exception the putative second Tigellius is never referred to 
merely by the nomen Tigellius. In this way, it might be said, 
Horace distinguishes between the two men. Ini. 3. 129 he is called 
Hermogenes; in i. 4. 72, Hermogenes Tigellius; in i. 9. 25, Hermo- 
genes; in i. 10. 18, Hermogenes; ini. 10. 80, Hermogenes Tigellius; 
in i. 10. 90, Tigellius. The fact that the full name was given ten 
lines before would easily explain the use of Tigellius alone in the last 
passage. 

On the other hand, it is very likely in itself that the cognomen 
of the Sardinian Tigellius was Hermogenes. The combination of a 
Roman nomen and a Greek cognomen usually means that the owner 
is a freedman. Now Cicero tells us that Tigellius was the grandson 
or nephew (nepos)? of a certain Phamea. Judging from his foreign 
name and the probability that he was a rich parvenu,? it is altogether 
likely that Phamea was a freedman.‘ In that case Tigellius may well 


1QOnce this is granted, however, the argument for two Tigellii vanishes. For 
we need only put ourselves in the place of Horace’s contemporaries who certainly 
would have understood i. 3. 129 and other passages as referring to the well-known 
Tigellius Hermogenes and not to some obscure hanger-on. 

2 More likely nephew, for Phamea died in 49 B.c. (Cic. Ait. ix. 9. 4) and Tigellius 
about 40 s.c. (Hor. Serm. i. 2. 3). 
3Cic. Ait. ix. 9.4; Fam. ix. 16. 8. 
‘Tyrrell (on Fam. ix. 16. 8) assumes this without question. 
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have been of the same station, and the cognomen Hermogenes would 
be entirely likely, supposing that he was a Sardinian of Greek 
ancestry. Furthermore, Tigellius was a cantor, and his profession 
was looked down upon by the Romans and given over largely to 
Greeks. Again Cicero alludes to him in a way that suggests, even 
if it does not prove, that he was a freedman: ‘“Cipius, opinor, olim 
‘non omnibus dormio’: sic ego non omnibus, mi Galle, servio.’’! 
Cipius had overlooked many things that were going on in his house, 
but he drew the line at a slave’s running off with the silver. So Cicero 
was willing to slave for many persons, but he drew the line at 
(the former slave?) Tigellius.2 With regard to the supposed second 
Tigellius, we have of course no actual knowledge of such a char- 
acter, but from the fact that he was a singer like Tigellius it is thought 
that he was a freedman or adopted son of Tigellius.® 

Another argument of Kirchner’s is that the Tigellius of Serm. 
i. 2. 3 and i. 3. 4 does not fit the description of the Tigellius Hermo- 
genes elsewhere alluded to. Once the suspicion was aroused that 
two individuals were the objects of Horace’s satire, it was natural of 
course to look for a differentiation of the pair. Kirchner admits 
similarities (both were well-known singers), but urges that the 


1 Fam. vii. 24. 1 (cf. Alt. xiii. 49. 2). 


2Even Kirchner admits that Tigellius was ‘‘in gentem Tigelliam aliquando 
quocumque modo adscriptus,’’ which means that he was probably a freedman. But 
Kirchner believes that Sardus was his cognomen, a belief which is not based on facts. 
Calvus and Cicero (imitating Calvus) clearly call him Sardus to make fun of his 
nationality, and it is therefore fair to assume that in the one other passage where he 
is so designated (Hor. Serm. i. 3. 3) a sneer is intended. 


3 Horace mentions Fannius, Crispinus, Demetrius, and Pantilius in connection 
with Hermogenes. The last named is clearly the leader of the set, for he is mentioned 
by Horace more often than any of the rest; he has an imitator (simius; probably one 
of the above), and Fannius is his parasite (conviva). This situation harmonizes with 
the assumption that Hermogenes was the more or less well-known Tigellius. 


‘Let me again, in the interest of truth, bolster up Kirchner’s side. He admits 
that the two men are alike in being handsome, judging from Cicero’s description of 
Tigellius as bellus tibicen and Horace’s pulcher Hermogenes in i. 10. 18. I had noted 
this similarity independently of Kirchner and had come to the conclusion that it was 
decisive evidence that the Hermogenes of Horace was identical with Cicero’s Tigellius. 
But a comparison of Cicero’s next words (sat bonus unctor—or cantor) made me con- 
clude that bellus meant, not “handsome,” but ‘‘good,” being, after all, a diminutive 
of bonus. I find that the Thesaurus gives the same meaning, quoting the convincing 
parallel bellus architectus in Att. xiv. 3. 1, where there can be no question of personal 


appearance, 
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dissimilarities were greater. In this I cannot followhim. One might 
argue that the Tigellius of the second satire was different from the 
one of the third because in the former Tigellius is a man with the 
artistic temperament, refusing to sing when asked, and in the latter 
more or less of a spendthrift. Nor is Hermogenes always like himself. 
In i. 3. 129 and i. 9. 25 he is the typical singer, in i. 10 he is a literary 
critic. It has been argued further that Horace was “distinctly 
hostile’’ to Hermogenes but merely disrespectful to Tigellius. Such 
a distinction does not exist. The references to Hermogenes in i. 3. 
129 and i. 9. 25 have even been called complimentary (but see below). 
One reference to Hermogenes stands out as particularly abusive 
(i. 10. 90), and a reason for this (if a reason be necessary) will be 
suggested below. Kirchner makes much of the point that Tigellius, 
whose wealth is indicated in Serm. i. 2 and i. 3, should be teaching 
for a living (i. 10. 90). But it is a gratuitous assumption that he 
was teaching for a living. To Kirchner it seems to be unthinkable 
that a man should teach except for a living. There is no end to the 
motives which Tigellius might have had—such as a desire to get 
acquainted with ladies of the upper crust. 

But Kirchner makes an excellent point in saying that Serm. 
i. 10. 18, as ordinarily understood, cannot refer to Tigellius. This 
point will be taken up in detail in the second part of the paper, but 
we may anticipate to the extent of pointing out that Kirchner’s 
theory of two Tigellii does not solve the difficulty. 

Yet Kirchner’s first and main argument, the one which he found 
in Dacier and without which the theory of two Tigellii would never 
have been evolved, is that Tigellius is clearly referred to as dead in 
i. 2 and i. 3, while Hermogenes in the other (and later) poems seems 
to be very much alive! If this argument can be fairly met and if the 
reference to Hermogenes in i. 10. 18 can be explained, it will be 
granted, I think, that there is no need to doubt the identification 
made by the scholiasts. The burden of proof, it must be remem- 
bered, rests on the shoulders of the skeptics. 

The starting-point for an explanation of Horace’s references to 
Tigellius as still alive is in Serm. ii. 1. 39 ff. He says that he will not 
voluntarily (ultro) attack any living being (quemquam animantem). 
The natural inference is that he will attack those who attack him 
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first and those who are not living at the time.! The latter class might 
be subdivided to include characters fictitious, literary (especially 
from Lucilius), and Ciceronian (i.e., men whose lives fell between 
the time of Lucilius and Horace). It is of course possible that this 
program was not carried out by Horace in the first book, but it is 
altogether likely that in the main it was. Horace gives no hint in 
the second book that this is a new program; rather he emphasizes the 
similarity between the first and second books: ef. ii. 1. 1 and espe- 
cially ii. 1. 22, which is a repetition of i. 8.11. In the latter passage 
Horace makes fun of Pantolabus and Nomentanus as if they were 
living beings. In the second book the line is repeated in a way that 
shows that the names were either fictitious or Lucilian or belonged to 
persons who were dead when the earlier satire was written. In the 
same way i. 4. 92 repeats i. 2. 27. There are other passages where 
Horace seems to attack dead persons as if they were alive. After 
setting forth his program in ii. 1. 39 ff., as just noted, Horace goes 
on to give us a sample (vss. 47 ff.). The passage is overrun with 
proper names, but the allusions are all harmless (see Morris’ excel- 
lent note). Among the names we find that of Turius. There is no 
reason why we should reject, though we must correct, the testi- 
mony of both scholiasts about him. He apparently was praetor 
in 76 B.c. and no doubt had died long before Horace’s satire was 
written. In Serm. ii. 3 Horace makes Damasippus the chief speaker. 
This is evidently the Damasippus alluded to by Cicero in a letter 
(Fam. vii. 23. 2) probably written in 61 8.c. It is reasonable to 
suppose that he was not living when Horace wrote. In i. 4. 28 
Albius is referred to as if he were alive. I have elsewhere suggested 
that Albius was probably dead at the time.? Other instances might 

1 It is difficult to discover just how scholars interpret animantem. The impres- 
sion that one gets is that they take it in the sense of an unemphatic hominem. To me 
this seems impossible. The Pseudacronian scholia rightly interpret it as vivum 
hominem habentem animam. In this poem Horace places himself under the banner of 
Lucilius, and Lucilius attacked dead men (Marx, Lucilius,i.p.xl). In fact the custom 
became a feature of satire (Marx compares Seneca Apoc.; cf. also Juv., i. 170-71). 
The failure to note the significance of animantem has led Lejay (Satires, p. 613) to 
observe (he wrongly attributes this view to Nettleship) that Horace is insincere in his 
protestations, because he at once proceeds to attack Canidia, Cervius, Turius, and 


Scaeva. It is scarcely credible that Horace would be guilty of such inconsistency, 
which is suitable to a buffoon, not to a man of Horace’s refinement. 


: AJP, XXXIII, 160; accepted by Smith (Tibullus, 1913) in his note on Tib.i. 1.2. 
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be brought forward, but they are less certain. Parallels from other 
authors, as Juvenal,! readily suggest themselves. Yet it must not be 
assumed that in every instance is Tigellius referred to unequivocally 
as alive. In at least two instances, i. 10. 18 and i. 10. 80, there is 
room for doubt. Besides, in every case the allusion is such that no 
strikingly incongruous effect is produced. I may illustrate the point 
from something near at hand: I note that in this paper I constantly 
use the present tense in referring to Kirchner, whose pamphlet was 
published in 1834. One may carry out the comparison in detail, 
first quoting Horace and then making up a similar expression appli- 
cable to Kirchner: i.3.129: “‘Tigellius sings well”’; ‘‘ Kirchner argues 
well’’; i. 4. 71-2: “I publish no books for ignorant persons like T. 
to handle”; ‘I publish no books for great scholars like K. to criti- 
cize”; i. 9. 25: “My singing is such that even T. would envy it”’; 
“My argumentation is such that even K. would accept it”’; i. 10. 18: 
“T. never read Aristophanes’’; ‘‘K. never read Juvenal’’; i. 10. 80: 
“Fannius, a follower of T., makes attacks”; ‘Professor X, a fol- 
lower of K., refutes this point”; i. 10. 90: ‘‘Good-bye to you, T.”; 
“T bid you and your arguments adieu, K.” Contrast with these 
passages some of the references to Tigellius’ satellites, presumably 
alive when Horace wrote: i. 4. 14, “Crispinus challenges me to a 
contest.”’ It would be absurd to say, “Kirchner challenges me to 
answer him.” 

We see then that there is no good reason on chronological grounds 
for rejecting the identification of Tigellius and Hermogenes, and we 
may take the scholiasts’ word for it without further question. Let 
us now proceed to examine Horace’s references to Tigellius in order 
to understand his attitude toward him, at the same time gaining 
further evidence for our identification. The one thing that Horace 
emphasizes in most of his allusions is that Tigellius was a singer. 
The motive for this is not far to seek. Horace looked down on sing- 
ing, putting it in the same class as dancing and prolific verse-writing 
(Serm. i. 9. 23; see, e.g., Wickham’s or Morris’ note). Horace is 
“rubbing it in’? in his gentle but effective manner. In i. 2. 3 he 


: 1 Among numerous examples in Juvenal, cf. especially i. 155, where Tigellinus, who 
died in 69, is mentioned as if he were living, though the satire was not written before 100; 
cf. Duff's edition, pp. xxxiii ff. 


?The slang phrase may be pardoned because it has a classical counterpart in 
Horace’s sale defricuit (Serm. i. 10. 3). 
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speaks of the death of Tigellius, the singer, where the reference to 
his profession is entirely unnecessary. In i. 3. 1 Horace says that 
all singers have the same fault, and then cites Tigellius. Ini. 3. 129 
the Stoic is made to say, in support of the doctrine that one may be 
rich without having a cent, that Hermogenes is a fine singer and 
composer even though he does not sing.! The reference is anything 
but complimentary, for to Horace there was a vast difference between 
a cantor optimus and a vir optimus. It is just possible that Horace is 
hinting at another point at issue between himself and Hermogenes, 
for in the same passage Crispinus is mentioned as a Stoic, and in the 
fourth satire he clearly belongs to the literary circle of Tigellius. 
This situation, together with the fact that it is Horace’s Stoic oppo- 
nent who brings Tigellius forward as the typical musician, makes it 
plausible perhaps that Tigellius himself was a Stoic.2 In i. 4. 72 
there is no reference to singing. ‘Tigellius is now a literary critic 
and perhaps a poet. Horace satirizes him by saying that his 
(Horace’s) poems are not to be found in bookstores for the volgus 
and Tigellius to thumb over. The scholia rightly take this to mean 
that Tigellius is classed with the ignorant volgus (“imperitam turbam 
. . « » qualis est Hermogenes’’), i.e., Tigellius is offered as a concrete 
example.’ At the same time, when we consider the poem as a whole, 
and with it the tenth satire, it seems probable that Horace meant 
to imply also that Tigellius wrote for the rabble.4 Ini. 9. 25 Tigellius 
is again the typical singer, but, as in i. 3. 129, it is not Horace himself 
who cites him as such, but the character whom Horace is satirizing, 
or rather allowing to satirize himself. As already indicated, the 
reference is anything but complimentary. We shall discuss i. 10. 18 


1“ Quamvis tacet Hermogenes, cantor tamen atque optimus est modulator.” 


? The reference in this passage to Hermogenes as a singer is further evidence that 
Hermogenes and Tigellius are one and the same, for by this device Horace comes back 
toward the end of his poem to the subject-matter of the beginning, as he is fond of 
doing: i. 1. 108 is especially noteworthy, and for repetition of names one should com- 
pare Tillius in i. 6. 24 and 107, Dama in ii. 5. 18 and 101, Albius in i. 4. 28 and 109. 
Tacet in i. 3. 129 (the passage under discussion) is an evident allusion to Tigellius’ 
behavior as described in vss. 1-6. 

* This characterization is similar to that in Serm. i. 2. 1, where Tigellius is called 
the associate of flute-girls, drug-sellers, beggars, actresses in the mimes, and parasites. 


‘Cf. especially i. 4. 21 ff. and below, pp. 278f., 291 ff. 


5 In this passage the bore enumerates three accomplishments: prolific verse-writing, 
dancing, and singing. Since the first is an obvious allusion to the coterie of Tigellius 
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at some length in a moment, so that it is sufficient to point out that 
doctus cantare is said of a man standing in some close relation (called 
a simius) to Tigellius. Whatever cantare may mean here, it evidently 
was chosen to emphasize and satirize the fact that the simius, like 
Hermogenes, was a cantor. In i. 10. 80 the reference is only inci- 
dental, Fannius being mentioned as the parasite of Tigellius. There 
is again an allusion to the singing in i. 10. 90, where Horace tells 
Demetrius and Tigellius to go “‘wail” (plorare) among the “easy- 
chairs” (cathedrae) of their female pupils. Demetrius is a Greek 
name, cathedrae were Greek chairs whose use was considered effemi- 
nate at this time, and iubeo plorare is an evident translation of the 
Greek xeXebw KAGE OF oluwfev, as editors have noted, and a male- 
diction in place of iubeo valere.2 The heaping up of Greek references 
may be significant, especially in connection with i. 10. 20 ff. (see 
below, p. 284). In plorare there probably is also a humorous refer- 
ence to Tigellius’ singing, as some editors suggest. 

We see then that in the main it is the singing of Tigellius that is 
singled out for satirizing, and that there is therefore all the less reason 
for supposing that there was more than one Tigellius. In the tenth 
satire and probably elsewhere this emphasis on the singing serves 
the purpose of implying that Tigellius knows nothing about poetry, 
as the scholiast well saw. To Horace poetry was an art and its 
practice was a profession. The best comment on Horace’s attitude 
toward Tigellius as a literary man is the passage in Epist. ii. 1. 108 ff.: 
“Everybody, young and old, is crazy to write verse’’ is, in effect, 
what Horace says. “Sailors, physicians and skilled workmen have 
undisputed possession of their respective fields, but scribimus indocti 
doctique poemata passim.” Tigellius is a literary dilettante, whose 
work appeals to the untrained volgus, but who has no knowledge of 
the subject. His training is narrow and superficial, for he has not 
even studied the masterpieces of the Old Comedy, and his pupils 


(Serm. i. 4) and the last is specifically attributed to Tigellius, it may be that we should 
infer that Tigellius was also a dancer. In that case simius of i. 10. 18 may contain an 
allusion to dancing, as rl@nxos in Arist. Poetics 1461 b 34. 

1“‘Demetri, teque, Tigelli, Discipularum inter iubeo plorare cathedras.”’ 

2 Cf. Serm. ii. 5. 69. 


3 Serm. i. 2. 3: “‘Ideo autem dixit cantoris, quia dicebatur in poematibus suis 
Placere voce, non carminum probitate.” 
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can do nothing but cantare Calvum et Catullum. His proper place, 
therefore, is inter cathedras of his music pupils, for he is a good musi- 
cian, just as Alfenus is a good cobbler (i. 3. 180). Cobbler, stick 
to your last! 

Looking over the examples from another point of view, we see 
that the earlier references to Tigellius (in i. 2 and i. 3) are veiled 
satire, as is one of the later references in i. 9, though here the satire 
is more apparent. In i. 4 Horace is somewhat more outspoken, 
In i. 10, probably the last in date of composition of the satires of the 
first book, Horace allows himself three references. In the first of these 
he associates Tigellius with a simius, in the second with Pantilius, the 
cimez, and ineptus Fannius. Immediately after Tigellius’ name there 
follows a long contrasting passage containing names of important 
men, and the first verse of the passage contains names only (“ Plotius 
et Varius, Maecenas Vergiliusque”). At the end of the passage 
Horace attacks Tigellius again, for the first time abandoning all 
innuendo, by telling him to go plorare. The poem, as the book, then 
ends with the line, ‘‘I puer atque meo citus haec subscribe libello.”’ 
The line is usually (and, I think, rightly) taken to mean that the 
satire is intended as an epilogue for the book (libellus). But we may 
still see a grain of truth in the interpretation of the scholiasts that 
Horace wants the slave to add these words about Tigellius to his 
poem because they are so appropriate. I should interpret thus: 
“Go slave and add these verses [i.e., the whole poem and specifically 
the last lines] to my book [that they may serve as an epilogue], 
while I still have the courage to back up my insult to Tigellius.” 

The explanation of Horace’s method of attacking Tigellius I would 
find in Serm.i. 3. Tigellius was a great favorite of Augustus, as he 
had been of Julius Caesar, and Horace did not dare at the outset to 
attack him openly. The most that he could do was to call him a can- 
tor, with a hidden sneer, for this was the truth and not denied. With 
the passage of time after Tigeilius’ death, Horace could allow himself 
greater freedom. It must be remembered, too, that Horace probably 
became a friend of Augustus through Maecenas, and several of the 
satires were written before Horace was introduced even to Maecenas. 
Augustus is referred to but once in the first book, and then only 
as the friend of Tigellius, as just noted. Editors have remarked on 
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the omission of Augustus’ name! at the end of the tenth satire, where 
Horace hopes for the favor of Maecenas, Pollio, Messalla, and their 
circles? as contrasted with the circle of Tigellius. Though Horace’s 
words take the form of a hope, it is clear from the context that these 
men actually do look upon his work with favor. The name of the 
emperor is omitted because it is he who must decide between the 
Horatian and the Tigellian style of poetry. Augustus is the judge, 
Maecenas and the rest are the witnesses. That the outcome of the 
trial is a foregone conclusion is clear enough. The farewell (or rather 
“‘fare-ill”) to Tigellius is the last shot in the war, and Tigellius is 
never mentioned again. The last line of the first book represents the 
triumph of an artistic ideal. In the first satire of the second book all 
is serene, the emperor’s favor has been won, and his name is men- 
tioned three times. At the very outset (vss. 10-11) Trebatius 
says to Horace in a phrase which has become famous and typical, 
“ Aude Caesaris invicti res dicere.” This of course means that the 
suggestion has come from a high source that Horace should turn his 
talents—now recognized—to other things. More specific in showing 
Augustus’ approval of the satires is vs. 84, in which Horace ends the 
whole discussion between Trebatius and himself by leading the trump 
card: ‘Bona [carmina] siquis Iudice condiderit laudatus Caesare ?’’4 
Caesar has handed down his decision in favor of Horace, the matter 
is closed, and Tigellius may rest in peace. 


II. HORACE AND CATULLUS 


The aim of the second portion of our inquiry is to interpret and 
classify Horace’s theories of literary style as shown in the tenth 
satire, and thus to see what the artistic ideals were that put to rout 
the Tigellian school. In vss. 18-19 there is a reference to Horace’s 
attitude toward Calvus, Catullus, and Tigellius (“quos neque 
pulcher Hermogenes umquam legit, neque simius iste Nil praeter 

1 The Octavius of vs. 82 has sometimes been supposed to be Augustus, but those 


editors are undoubtedly right who reject this supposition on the ground that Horace 
never refers to Augustus by that name. 


2Cf. AJP, XXXIII, 161 ff. 

* He is mentioned but once more in the second book (ii. 6. 56), and there the refer- 
ence indicates nothing about his direct relation to Horace. 

‘Cf. Kiessling’s note. 
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Calvum et doctus cantare Catullum”). Since it is obvious that a 
correct interpretation of this attitude is essential for an understanding 
of Horace’s views, it has seemed that my presentation would be most 
effective and convincing if it led up to the interpretation of these 
lines. Horace’s supposed attitude toward Catullus, as indicated by 
this passage, has been much discussed, and not without reason, for 
it affects our understanding of the attitude of the poets of the Augus- 
tan age to their immediate predecessors. 

Interpreting Horace’s attitude as unfriendly to Catullus, scholars 
have long searched for the possible grounds for disagreement between 
Catullus and Horace. Especially has Horace’s claim to the distinc- 
tion of having introduced lyric measures to Rome been taken as a 
direct slap at Catullus. Others have even been led to say that all 
the poets of the Augustan age were opposed to Catullus. But the 
weight of reason is against all these assumptions. Horace’s claims 
as the first Roman lyricist have nothing to do with his attitude 
toward Catullus. The vagueness of his brief remark in the Odes 
(iii. 30. 13) is cleared up by his fuller statement in the Epistles 
(i. 19. 25 ff.). Though he here mentions both Sappho and Alcaeus, 
he takes pains to put forth only Alcaeus as the one whom he first 
introduced to Rome. Catullus wrote no Alcaics. Besides, Horace 
points out that his originality is in the subject-matter. Of Catullus’ 
two Sapphic poems, one is largely a translation, the other is purely 
personal. In contrast to these are the more serious poems of Horace, 
which are the ones he no doubt has in mind as assuring his future 
fame. Thesupposed opposition between Catullus and the Augustans 
simply does not exist.' It is a product of the imagination working 
on Horace’s allusion in the tenth satire, and perhaps encouraged 
unconsciously by the modern controversy (carried on especially by 
Munro and Conington) concerning the poetical merits of Catullus 
and Horace, Lucretius and Virgil. On the contrary, a deep regard 
was felt for the earlier poets by their successors. Horace himself 
was an imitator of Catullus.2 In that case, however, we are forced 
to argue that there is no sneer for Catullus in Horace’s words—the 


1 Rand, Harv. St., XVII, 15 ff. 


? Perhaps in this very satire sint qualiacumque (vs. 88) is an imitation of Cat. i. 8, 
quidquid hoc libelli, qualecumque, as editors suggest. 
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sneer is only for his imitators. The argument is put in its most 
ingenious form by Rand: “In satirizing a Methodist of pre- 
Raphaelite leanings—I hope I am not straining analogy—whose 
acquaintance with English poetry was limited to two of his recently 
sanctioned hymns, the ‘Crossing of the Bar’ and the ‘ Recessional,’ 
we should not thereby intend disrespect to Tennyson or Kipling.” 
But this argument from analogy does not convince. If reason tells 
us that there is no opposition between Catullus and Horace, intuition 
tells us that Horace’s words, as usually understood, do convey a sneer, 
be it ever so mild, at Catullus. Weare left on the horns of a dilemma. 
Reason and intuition are opposed to each other, and we cannot 
lightly choose either. There is only one way out of the difficulty, 
and that is to reinterpret the passage in such a way that reason and 
intuition will not clash.! 

In trying to arrive at a correct conclusion about the interpretation 
of vss. 18-19 we have available four kinds of evidence: certain facts 
concerning the relations of Calvus and Tigellius; Horace’s attitude 
in certain literary matters in this passage and elsewhere; Catullus’ 
attitude in the same matters; the implications of the passage itself. 
Let us take up the evidence in order. 

We know from Cicero (Fam. vii. 24. 1) that Calvus made a bitter 
attack on Tigellius: ‘“eumque [Tigellium] addictum iam tum puto 
esse Calvi Licinii Hipponacteo praeconio”’: “one, moreover, who (as 
I take it) had been even then [i.e., when he slighted me in a marked 
way] knocked down as a cheap lot by the scazontic hammer of 
Calvus” (Tyrrell). Porphyrio (on Serm. i. 3. 4) quotes a line from 
Calvus’ epigram: “Sardi Tigelli putidum caput venit,’’? and Cicero’s 
words show that he is alluding to this line. Cicero continues his 
allusions to it by quoting the proverb ‘“Sardos venalis alium alio 
nequiorem” (cf. “Sardi... . venit’’) and by calling Tigellius a 
salaco (=putidum; see below, p. 292). It is evident that Tigellius’ 
feelings toward Calvus could not have been very friendly after such 


1Scholars frequently comment on this clash, e.g., Norden (Einleitung in d. 
Altertumswiss., I, 496): ‘‘Auch Horaz ist von Catull in den Epoden doch starker 
beeinflusst als sein Seitenhieb (s. i. 10. 19) auf einen freilich sklavischen Nachahmer 
erwarten lisst.”” 


2 From veneo, not venio. 
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an attack, and one wonders about the meaning of vss. 18-19. Kirch- 
ner saw the difficulty and made use of it for his theory of two Tigellii: 
he argued that Tigellius (the Sardinian) could not have lived in close 
friendship with a man whose custom it was to sing nothing but the 
poems of his (Tigellius’) most bitter opponent; that therefore the 
Hermogenes of vs. 18 cannot be Tigellius the Sardinian. But the 
difficulty is not lessened in any appreciable degree by this reasoning. 
For the sake of argument let us suppose that there were two Tigellii. 
In that case the younger must have been, as is generally assumed, an 
adopted son or freedman of the older. Is it likely that this younger 
man would be so ungrateful to one to whom he owed everything as 
to form a close friendship with the devoted follower of Calvus? 
It is possible, of course, just as it is possible that the eccentric 
Tigellius from Sardinia may have chosen to ignore Calvus’ attack 
and to have continued his devoted admiration for his vilifier. But 
neither the one explanation nor the other is likely, and we leave the 
matter with the feeling that there is something radically wrong in 
the current interpretation of vs. 19. 

Our next problem is to determine some points in Horace’s literary 
creed, especially as shown in the tenth satire. For this purpose it will 
be necessary to interpret the opening portion of this satire. Horace’s 
criticism of Lucilius in the fourth satire had provoked replies from 
the successors of Tigellius Hermogenes, and so in the tenth satire 
Horace reasserts his statement that Lucilius’ verse is rough, calling 
attention at the same time to the praise which he had given Lucilius 
for his wit. But to make people laugh is not the sole aim of satire.! 
Brevity, geniality as well as invective, urbanitas as well as rhetorical 
and poetical language, are necessary. Geniality is more effective 
than invective, as the writers of the Greek Old Comedy well knew— 
but their plays have never been read by Hermogenes or his hench- 
man, who has learned only to cantare Catullus and Calvus. “But,” 
says Horace’s imaginary opponent of the ilk of Hermogenes, “‘ Lucilius 


1“Non satis est risu diducere rictum Auditoris.’"” After long and careful study 
of this passage I am more confident than ever of the correctness of Hendrickson’s 
thesis (CP, VI, 129; cf. VIII, 172) that the absence of the word satura and the resulting 
vagueness is due to Horace’s unwillingness to use the word satura. I should say that 
the omission is just as striking here as any ini. 4. That Horace’s words here are not 
meant to apply to all poetry, as some would hold, can easily be shown (why, e.g., would 
poetae be mentioned in vs. 12?); he is merely giving the recipe for Horatian satire. 
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did a great thing in mixing Greek words with his Latin.” ‘Late- 
learners,”’ retorts Horace, ‘‘do you consider that wonderful when 
even Pitholeon succeeded in doing it?” ‘But,’ the opponent replies, 
“the blending of the two languages, like the blending of Chian and 
Falernian wine, is more pleasant.’’ Horace answers by asking 
whether this should apply to oratory also, and introduces Messalla’s 
name as that of the typical orator. 

First of all it will be well to discuss together the meanings of 
several words in the passage, because a general principle of interpre- 
tation is involved. In vs. 21 Horace uses the words seri studiorwm. 
Editors regularly point out that this is a translation of the Greek 
éyipabets, but only two apparently (Wickham and Lejay) call atten- 
tion to the really important point that Horace is setting the example 
of avoiding Greek words, for éy.uaGets must have had some currency 
in Latin, being used by Cicero (Fam. ix. 20. 2; cf. Gell. xi. 7. 3). 
But his translation is rather crude,' and was no doubt intended for 
humorous effect. Horace was laughing at himself and inviting his 
readers to laugh with him—ridentem dicere verum. Now such an 
undercurrent of meaning is not unique, it is a common feature of 
Horace’s manner in the satires and must be looked for on all occa- 
sions—it is part of his felicitas. There are other examples in the 
immediate vicinity. Simius in vs. 18 has been interpreted in two 
ways, as referring to the ugliness of the person concerned or else to 
his aping of Hermogenes. There are parallels for both of these 
meanings, and something is to be said for both. The latter is favored 
by the context, the former by the contrast furnished in pulcher, 
applied to Hermogenes. I do not see why we should not accept 
both interpretations. Horace had the idea of imitation in mind in 
the first place and then chose pulcher to contrast with simius in its 
other sense.? Again in doctus we have a double meaning. On the 
surface the meaning is that the simius was taught (by Hermogenes, 
of course) to sing, etc. But to see the names of that inseparable 
pair,’ Calvus and Catullus, separated by the word doctus, inevitably 


1 Serus with the genitive is an innovation of Horace’s, according to Lejay. 

2 With either interpretation it is clear that the simius was closely associated with 
Hermogenes. 

‘It is very common to find them mentioned together, e.g., Prop. ii. 25. 4; 34. 87- 
89; Ov. Trist. ii. 427-31, and especially Am. iii. 9. 62 (‘‘cum Calvo, docte Catulle, tuo”’). 
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reminds one of the frequent application of the epithet doctus to these 
Dioscuri of Latin literature, on account of their wide learning, 
especially in mythology.! The simius is doctus, yes, in the ordinary 
sense, as a schoolboy is doctus, but what a contrast between his 
doctus, with the narrow outlook it implies (nil nisi Calvum, etc.), 
and that of Catullus! Finally we have a double meaning in cantare. 
Whatever it may mean in this line (see below), it cannot be used in 
the literal sense. It is not reasonable to suppose that Catullus’ 
poems were actually sung. Yet the word was chosen to call to mind 
the idea of singing, with its derogatory force, as was suggested above 
(p. 277).2, Here Horace has been less felicitous than elsewhere in his 
choice of words, for the meaning of cantare is not at once clear to 
readers unfamiliar with certain contemporary happenings. It is 
our task to piece together the bits of evidence. 

In looking over the first forty lines of the satire as summarized 
above it is natural to wonder whether Horace’s doctrines can be 
identified as those of some school of literary theory. We finda 
strong clue when we note that Horace objects to the use of Greek 
words and believes that Latin should be kept pure, citing the instance 
of Messalla. The doctrine and the authority quoted are significant, 
for Messalla, as is well known, was one of the leading Atticists of the 
day and purism was one of the leading tenets of the school. When, 
furthermore, we find Horace urging brevity (vs. 9), another cardinal 
principle of the Atticists, we are fairly certain that we are on the right 
track. As we look through the passage with this in mind, we see an 
astonishingly large number of allusions or possible allusions to 
Atticistic tenets, and we conclude that this is the unifying theme of 
the whole discussion. Particularly illuminating is a comparison 
with Cicero, the chief source for our knowledge of Roman rhetorical 
theory... The Atticists, at whose head stood Calvus, believed in the 

1I find confirmation of my interpretation in Ellis, Commentary on Catullus, 2d 


ed., p. xxvii: ‘‘In the well-known nil praeter .... the choice of the word doctus 
was perhaps determined by its constant application to Catullus.” 


? For the double meaning cf. plorare in vs. 90 (see above, p. 277). 

* Lejay (intro. to Serm. i. 10, p. 258) has seen the close relation between Horace 
and Cicero, and has in fact suggested that Horace read Cicero, which may well be so. 
It is strange that Lejay did not push the matter to its logical conclusion. Again, 
Hendrickson, in his study of Roman Atticism, has noted traces of it in Horace and 
promised a discussion of it (CP, I, 104, n. 2). He must have had the tenth satire in 
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exclusive use of the plain style (genus tenue), in which respect they 
were following the Stoic doctrine.1 The grand style was freely 
used by the Asiatics, while Cicero as an eclectic asserted the ad- 
vantages of the plain, middle, and grand styles as occasion demanded. 

The first quality which Horace mentions is brevity, which is one 
of the cardinal points of Stoic doctrine in the fullest account that 
we have.2 In Roman Atticism it was a quality that did not need 
special mention, being implied in other qualities. It is, however, 
specifically mentioned in connection with Scaevola (Cic. Br. 145), a 
devotee of the plain style. It is a quality which Lucilius and his 
successors lack (Serm. i. 4. 9 f.; i. 10. 60f.). Then Horace says that 
there is need of invective (sermo tristis) occasionally (modo), but 
(more) often (saepe) of geniality (sermo iocosus); here Horace implies 
that Lucilius had the former but not the latter. It is clear that the 
Lucilians of Horace’s day wanted the sermo tristis only, or at least 
that Horace charges them with this desire. Tristis means “biting” 
or “savage,” and in its place acri is used in vs. 14, as ridiculum is 
used for iocosum.2 Yet it gets this meaning only from the context: 
Horace is applying a general principle of style to a specific department, 


mind. For the transference of rhetorical theory to the field of poetry, Norden has 
a noteworthy article in Hermes, XL (1905), 481, ‘‘ Die Composition u. Litteraturgat- 
tung der Horazischen Epistula ad Pisones.” 

1 Hendrickson, “Origin and Meaning of the Ancient Characters of Style, AJP, 
XXVI, 249 ff. 


2 Diog. Laert. vii. 59. 


8’ Hendrickson was not the first to propose this interpretation, as he thought 
(Gildersleeve Studies, p. 152). It was explicitly given by Schiitz in his edition of 1881, 
and is perhaps implied by others. It has since been adopted by Lejay. As regards 
the meaning of tristis, troreis no sharp distinction between the meanings “‘serious”’ and 
‘“‘biting.’”? The serious may become stern, and the stern may become biting invec- 
tive. One thing must be guarded against and that is the assumption that tristis and 
acer necessarily represent a form of wit, and that by contrast iocosum and ridiculum 
are humor. Horace is not dealing with humor in the narrow sense (facetiae, Cic. Or. 
87), as contrasted with wit (dicaciias, ibid.), but with good-natured jest as contrasted 
with invective. In none of the parallels quoted for the meaning of tristis is the idea 
of jest necessarily present, and in some of them it is out of the question. One may 
compare, too, the elegiac use of tristis as ‘‘cross.”” The relation of invective to wit is 
this: first, invective may sometimes (not always, by any means) cause laughter, 
which is especially true in satire, about which Horace is writing; second, it is often 
difficult to draw the line between wit and invective, because a given remark may 
contain both. So, too, Quintilian (vi. 3. 18) points out that what is salsum is not 
necessarily ridiculum, for the former is the broader term. MHorace’s, point of view 
about the ridiculum and its proper sphere is shown in other passages, but a discussion 
oi this must be left to another occasion, because other matters are involved. 
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satire. So it is that we can perhaps see in the phrase sermo 
tristis a reminiscence of Cicero’s characterization of the grand style.! 
As a stylistic term it is contrasted with hilaris by Quintilian (viii. 
3. 49; cf. Horace’s iocosus). It sometimes has an unfavorable 
connotation, whereas the similar word severus has not.? Severus 
again is contrasted with comis (Cic. Or. 34). From a comparison of 
De off. ii. 48 with other passages (e.g., De or. iii. 1777), it appears that 
comitas adfabilitasque sermonis is a characterization of the plain style. 
Acer, too, is an epithet of the grand style which Horace has here 
given a special application, as is natural enough. Horace himself uses 
it of the grand style (poetry) in this satire: acer Varius (vs. 43; cf. 
i. 4. 46). Cicero applies it to the grandiloqui in Or. 99.3 For the 
meaning of vss. 14-15 (‘‘Ridiculum acri fortius et melius magnas 
plerumque secat res’’) editors rightly compare De or. ii. 236, which 
Horace seems to have had in mind. Cicero tells why wit is worth 
while: “quod ipsum oratorem politum esse hominem significat, 
quod eruditum, quod urbanum, maximeque quod tristitiam ac 
severitatem mitigat et relaxat odiosasque res saepe, quas argumentis 
dilui non facile est, ioco risuque dissolvit.””. While Cicero is not 
dealing here with the tenuis orator specifically, it must be remembered 
that he finds the proper place for jest in the plain style. Further- 
more, it is noteworthy that two of the epithets here given to the 
orator, politum and urbanum, are put among the three epithets which 
the Atticists strive for in Br. 285, while the third, eruditus, is in Br. 
133 associated with elegans, the third epithet which Cicero attributes 
to the Atticists in Br. 285.4 


1 Tristi oratione, Or. 20. Horace’s use of sermo instead of oratio may show how 
he adapts to satire Cicero’s dicta concerning oratory. Horace likes to describe his 
satire as sermo, contrasted with epic poetry on the one hand and rhetorical prose on 
the other. 

2 Severa, non tristia, Quint. xii. 10. 80. 

*The Auctor ad Herennium speaks of amplificatio in connection with the genus 
grande (iv. 8.11). His words show that he is thinking of his threefold division of the 
mollitudo vocis (iii. 13. 23) into sermo, contentio, and amplificatio. In general, sermo 
belongs to the plain style, the other two to the grand style (comparison with Cicero 
indicates the same thing). Contentio is described as oratio acris, while one side of 
amplificatio is described as oratio quae in iracundiam inducit, and more fully later 
(24) as oratio quae aliquod peccatum amplificans auditorem ad iracundiam adducit. 
This is exactly the idea that we get of Lucilius from passages like Juv. i. 165, and Hor. 
Serm. i. 4. 3 f. and ii. 1. 68. 


‘Eruditus is twice applied by Cicero to Brutus, very probably an Atticist 
(Or. 40, 174). 
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The terms iocosum and ridiculum can also be illustrated in an 
interesting way from the field of rhetoric. The Auctor ad Herennium 
and Cicero find a place for jest in the plain style only, because they 
both present the view that all styles should be used as occasion de- 
mands, and they apparently hold that the grand style is not suitable 
for jest. Both warn against certain kinds of jest: ‘“Iocatio [cef. 
Horace’s iocosum] est oratio quae ex aliqua re risum pudentem et 
liberalem potest comparare.’? Cicero (Or. 88-89) has a much fuller 
treatment of the ridiculum, as he calls it (cf. Horace). Of particular 
interest in connection with Horace is the statement that the tenuis 
orator will not use wit that is pert (petulans) lest it become impudent 
(improbum), and especially that such a speaker “vitabit insanabilis 
contumelias, tantummodo adversarios figet,” etc. In other words, 
there is a point where a joke ceases to be a joke and becomes brutality 
and invective (acre, triste). Cicero indicates the incompatibility 
of invective and the plain style (of the philosopher) in Or. 64: “nihil 
iratum habet, nihil invidum, nihil atrox,” etc. The last word is 
particularly noteworthy.? 

Horace’s next point is that there is need occasionally of the rhe- 
torical and poetical, (more) often of the urbane.* It is implied that 
Lucilius and his followers had the first quality but not the second. 
The description of the urbanus reminds the editors of the Greek 
elpwv. Yet this comparison has obscured rather than illumined the 
passage, in that it seems to have tended to block further reflection on 
the meaning of Horace’s words. The eipwveia must be a part of 
something broader. It is obvious that urbanus is contrasted with 
rhetoris atque poetae, just as iocoso (cf. ridiculum) is contrasted with 
tristt (cf. acri). But what is the point of the contrast? Scholars 
do not express an opinion on this point, probably because they 
imagine that wrbanus means the “man of wit,’’ contrasted with the 


1 Ad Her. iii. 13.23. Iocatio is classed under sermo, for which see above, p. 286, n. 3. 


2 De off. i. 104 describes the two kinds of jest, but not from the point of view of 
style. 


3 “‘Sermone opus est modo tristi, saepe iocoso, Defendente vicem modo rhetoris 
atque poetae, Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus atque Extenuantis eas consulto.” 
The form of expression shows that interdum is a variation for saepe, and the context 
shows that Horace thinks that the second quality in each pair (i.e., iocoso and urbani) 
is the more important, and that the inclusion of the first is largely a concession to the 
opposition. 
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(seriousness of the) rhetorician and poet, thus amplifying what they 
take to be the thought of vs. 11 (tristi . . . . iocoso).1 But urbanitas 
is a very broad term, and wit (of a certain kind) is but one of its 
special applications. Though urbanitas as applied to satire would 
of course involve wit, it is not that side of it that Horace is stressing, 
but rather its general significance. For he goes to the trouble of 
defining the urbanus as parcentis viribus, etc. The definition is an 
excellent one, for urbanitas may perhaps be best rendered in English 
as “restraint.”* But how does this contrast with rhetoris atque 
poetae? Is it that wit (as urbanitas is usually understood) is re- 
strained, whereas seriousness (rhetoric and poetry) is unrestrained ? 
Surely not. Or is it that urbane, restrained wit contrasts with unre- 
strained wit? Epic poetry and rhetoric can hardly be called wit of 
any kind. The contrast must be between restraint and lack of 
restraint—and wit does not specifically enter into the matter at all. 
The only satisfactory explanation seems to be from the standpoint 
of stylistic doctrine: urbanitas is one of the qualities of the plain 
style and one of the ideals of the Atticists.2 As for rhetoric, it was 
itself almost synonymous with the grand style, since the plain style 
was that of the Stoic grammarians, who opposed all rhetoric.‘ It is 


1 Hendrickson (AJP, XXV, 135, n. 1) compares the line with Aristotle’s flexible, 
changing mean. The comparison to the mean is of no significance, for any quality 
that Horace defends is likely to be one of moderation. The idea of flexibility Hendrick- 
son seems to see in a contrast between parcentis and extenuantis, a contrast which 
obviously does not exist. Augeo, not parco, would be necessary. 


2 Mueller well comments: ‘‘Ein Haupttheil der urbanitas ist das Masshalten, 
die Riicksicht auf das nequid nimis.”’ For the various meanings of urbanitas, cf. 
O. Lutsch, ‘‘Die Urbanitas nach Cicero,’’ Festgabe fir W. Crecelius, Elberfeld, 1881, 
pp. 80 ff. 


*If the Latin equivalent for Hellenism is Latinitas, as Hendrickson (CP, I, 100) 
says, the Latin equivalent for Atticism might be said to be urbanitas (from urbs, i.e., 
Roma). At any rate, urbanitas sums up better than any other one word the Roman 
Atticistic ideal. elpwvela is too narrow a term, being but one application of urbanitas. 
Cicero says that elpwvela belongs properly to the plain style (sermo, not contentio, 
De or. iii. 203). 

‘ Hendrickson, AJP, XXVI, 290. The discussion centers around the opposition 
between sophistry-rhetoric-grand style on the one hand and dialectic (philosophy)- 
grammar-plain style on the other. Hendrickson’s comment on Diogenes’ definition 
of Hellenism (ibid., p. 258), the first quality of the plain style, serves admirably as a 
comment on Horace’s words: “ ... . Conversational idiom (as opposed to the poetical 
and elaborated style of conventional rhetoric).'’ Diogenes’ Hellenism, then, corre- 
sponds to Horace’s urbanitas, in so far as the latter applies to diction. Horace’s 
words are of course meant to have a wider application. 
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hardly necessary to dwell on the close relation between rhetoric and 
poetry (i.e., epic and tragic poetry, which are in the grand style).! 
The very words that Horace uses in describing the urbanus show 
that his thoughts were centered on the theories of style. Parcentis 
is paralleled by Cicero’s frequent use of various words of the same 
stem in discussing the plain style (parcus, Or. 81, parcius, parcum, 
83, parsimoniae, 84). Vis and vires are often applied to the grand 
style; of oratory, e.g., Or. 76, 97; of poetry, e.g., Hor. Serm. i. 4. 46; 
ii. 1.12; Epist. ii. 1. 259. Especially noteworthy is the contrast of 
vis and elegantia in Br. 89; Galba (an Asiatic) had vis, Laelius had 
elegantia, the “watchword of the Atticists.”? Hztenuantis is an 
evident allusion to the genus tenue;’ cf. Carm. iii. 3. 72, magna modis 
tenuare parvis, where Horace turns away from the grand style of 
epic, and especially i. 6. 9, tenwes grandia, where the genus tenue and 
the genus grande are obviously and strikingly juxtaposed, though 
scholars have not noted the fact. For the description of the urbane 
Atticist as a man of restraint it is interesting to compare Martial 
(viii. 70), who calls Nerva the Tibullus of his time. The epithet is 
explained by vs. 2, vires cohibet pudor, for Tibullus was an Atticist 
and restraint was his chief quality.5 Just as Martial’s vires cohibet 
helps to elucidate Horace’s parcentis viribus, so in turn another 
passage of Horace (Epist. ii. 1. 258-59) elucidates Martial’s pudor: 
“nec meus audet Rem temptare pudor quam vires ferre recusent.”’ 
Horace declines to enter the field of epic poetry, with its grand style. 


1 Cf. especially Theophrastus Ap. Ammon. in Ar. de Interpr. Com., p. 65. 31 (cited 
by Hendrickson, op. cit., p. 255) and Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, I, 30 ff., 73 ff. 


* Hendrickson, op. cit., p. 264. 
3 Called figura extenuata in Auct. ad Her. iv. 8. 11. 


‘In the Pseudacronian scholia on this line there is a note extenuat vires suas, 
which is more intelligent than it seems, for Horace is made to interpret himself by a 
quotation of Serm. i. 10. 14. Norden (Einleitung in d. Alt., I, 505) is right in seeing 
an allusion to the genus tenue in two other passages of Horace, though he would have 
done better to quote the ones mentioned above: ‘“‘Gedichtchen des loxvdv yévos— 
spiritum Graiae tenuem Camenae (Carm. ii. 16. 38), tenui deducta poemata filo (Epist. 
ii. 1. 225): das ist der auch von Augustus approbierte attizistische Klassizismus auf 
die Poesie tibertragen.’’ Since the above was written, Jackson has independently 
pointed out the allusions to the genus tenue in Carm. i. 6.9 and iii. 3. 72 (Harvard 
Studies, XXV, 134). 


5 Cf. Birger, ‘‘Beitrige z. Elegantia Tibulls,” in Leo, Xdpires, p. 393; AJP, 
XXXIII, 167, note. 
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Attention has already been called to the circumstance that 
Horace’s attack on the use of Greek words in Latin was good Atti- 
cistic doctrine. We may pause for a word about exsudet. Horace 
charges his opponent with dragging in a Greek word when he is at 
a loss for a Latin word, while Messalla perspires (exsudet) to find the 
proper Latin idiom. Sudo is used in a similar sense in AP, 240, 
a passage in which Horace gives his theory of poetry in words taken 
from Cicero’s description of the genus tenue of the Atticists.! It is 
passages such as these which show why Horace tried to avoid the 
terms satura and schedium for his own work.? 

In vs. 36 Horace turns from the subject by saying that he leaves 
epic poetry (with its grand style, as Morris rightly interprets) to 
Alpinus, while he himself ludit (in the plain style). Alpinus is de- 
scribed as turgidus, obviously because of his style; cf. Epist. ii. 3. 27: 
professus grandia turget. Similarly tumidus and inflatus are epithets 
of the Asiatics in Quintilian xii. 10. 16-17. Turget et inflata est is 
applied to an exaggerated grand style in Auct. ad Her. iv. 10. 15. 
In Serm. ii. 5. 41 the same Alpinus seems to be alluded to under the 
name Furius,’ and he is described as pingui tentus omaso. Wickham 
was tempted to explain turgidus as “stuffed out” on the analogy 
of this phrase. But the situation is reversed: the phrase is eluci- 
dated by turgidus. It is an allusion to Furius’ turgid style, which 
Horace illustrates by a quotation, but he chooses to play on the 
meaning of the rhetorical term. Since Furius was a Gaul, Horace 
makes mention of omasum, “tripe,” then as now a favorite Gallic 
dish. Pinguis itself is an epithet for the grand style, like crassus. 
But most striking as illustrating Horace’s words is Cicero’s descrip- 
tion of the Asiatic style as ‘“opimum quoddam et tamquam adipatae 
[fatty] dictionis genus” (Or. 25).4 In vs. 65 limatior is a stylistic 

1 Horace says: ‘‘Ex noto fictum carmen sequar, ut sibi quivis Speret idem, sudet 
multum frustraque laboret Ausus idem.” Cf.Cic.Or.76: ‘‘[Orator tenuis] summissus 
est et humilis, consuetudinem imitans, ab indisertis re plus quam opinione differens. 
Itaque eum qui audiunt, quamvis ipsi infantes sint, tamen illo modo confidunt se 


posse dicere; nam orationis subtilitas imitabilis illa quidem videtur esse existimanti, sed 
nihil est experienti minus.” 


2 CP, VIII, 189. 


8 My interpretations of Horace’s epithets of Furius have a bearing on the identi- 
fication of this writer with Furius Bibaculus. 


‘Cf., too, Verg. Cat. 5.4, natio madens pingut (of rhetoricians). 
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term which, as Lejay remarks, Horace took from Cicero. But, it 
should also be remarked, Cicero regularly uses it of the plain style 
of the Atticists (cf. Or. 20 and Sandys’ note). 

Further illustrations of all these matters might be adduced and 
other words and phrases in this satire might be pointed out as pos- 
sibly suggestive of the dispute between Asianism and Atticism,! 
but it has, I think, been conclusively shown in the foregoing that the 
satire must be interpreted from the standpoint of this dispute. I 
lay especial stress on the fact that a satisfactory antithesis between 
the urbane and the poetic-rhetorical (vss. 12-13) can be discovered 
in no other way. The use in this satire of so large a number of terms 
which seem to refer to this dispute is also of moment. Horace is 
attacking the extreme Asiatic view. He himself is not an extreme 
Atticist, though inclining more to that side than the other (vss. 11- 
14). His temperamental inclination toward aurea mediocritas modi- 
fied the extreme views of the Atticistic school to which he belonged. 
The opposition was represented by Tigellius and his circle, who 
asserted that they were following the tradition of Lucilius.2 We 
can see then the significance of contrasting Tigellius and his coterie 
of Asiatics in vss. 78-80, 90-91, with Pollio the Atticist and with the 
circles of Maecenas and Messalla® (vss. 81-87), the tendencies of 
which were decidedly Atticistic at the time this satire was written.‘ 

The Asiatic tendency of Tigellius is perhaps hinted at in the 
epithet putidum caput, applied to him by Calvus, for putidus is 


1 Ineptus, applied to Fannius, recalls the use of this word for a quality opposed 
to the Attic ideal (cf. Br. 284, and especially Or. 29, with Sandys’ note). Crispinus, 
another follower of Tigellius, is called ineptus in Serm. i. 3. 138. The mention of 
Laberius in vs. 6 recalls this writer’s impure diction (Gell. xvi. 7). Cassi rapido 
ferventius amni Ingeni (vs. 62) reminds one of Cicero’s description of the Asiatic 
style of his youth (Br. 316): Quast extra ripas diffluentis. Horace’s ferventius is paral- 
leled by deferverat oratio in the same passage of Cicero. In writing this paper, I pur- 
posely left out of the discussion the phrase molle atque facetum in vs. 44 because it seemed 
to me to need a special paper. This need has since been excellently met by Jackson in 
Harvard Studies, XXV, 117 ff. He correctly interprets the phrase as an allusion to the 
plain style, and his whole paper harmonizes perfectly with the present discussion. 

2 Horace implies (vs. 65) that there is some ground for believing that Lucilius’ 
tendencies were Atticistic compared with other writers of his time, but that Lucilius 
was more or less of an Asiatic compared with the higher standards of Horace’s day. 

3I have argued elsewhere (AJP, XXXIII, 161 ff.) that the men mentioned in 
vss. 80-87 belonged to one or the other of these circles. 


‘Cf., e.g., Hendrickson, CP, I, 104. 
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commonly applied to the Asiatics in the sense of “affected” (e.g., 
Or. 27 and Br. 284, where it is joined with ineptus, for which see 
above, p. 291, n.1). Cicero in the letter (Fam. vii. 24) in which he 
alludes to Calvus’ epigram seems to take putidum in this sense, for 
he calls Tigellius a salaco, which is its proper Greek translation. 
Now Calvus was the head and front of the Atticists, and his close 
friend Catullus was in entire accord with him. Is it possible that 
the followers of Tigellius,? Asiatics all of them, would imitate or 
praise or sing or recite the poems of the Atticists Calvus and Catullus? 
We leave this matter with a feeling even stronger than before that the 
current interpretation of vs. 19 is wrong. 

Now for the third point. It is not necessary to make a detailed 
examination of Catullus’ relation to Atticism, but it is of importance 
to find out his attitude toward those qualities of style which Horace 
discusses in the immediate vicinity of our famous vs. 19. First, there 
is the matter of Greek words. Here we may quote Ellis (Com. on 
Cat., 2d ed., p. xxxi): “The Latin of Catullus will bear comparison 

{with that of Lucretius in its purity: Lucilius, whom Catullus some- 
times copies, had spoilt his satires by a barbaric admixture of Greek; 
M. Varro was repeating Lucilius’ error in his own time: \with these 
two warnings before him Catullus wisely introduced Greek sparingly, 
and preferably such words as had become or were becoming natural- 
ized.” Ellis follows this comment with a list of the Greek words in 
Catullus. Horace’s custom is exactly the same. Kiessling (p. xxi) 
says that Horace’s vocabulary is confined almost exclusively to the 
simplest expressions of the cultured conversational idiom without 
a strict avoidance of such foreign words of Greek or Gallic origin 
as were necessary in daily life. Horace uses a fair number of Greek 
words in his satires. 

In the matter of the ridiculum and acre, Catullus’ position would 
not be essentially different from that of Horace. It is true, of course, 
that there is much of the acre in Catullus, and scholars have thought 


1 Hesychius defines gaddxwy as ddafdy, and Suidas (Photius) defines cada- 
kwvla as ddafovela, etc. The ddafdy is contrasted with the efpwy in Ar. Eth. Eud. 
1234a and elsewhere (cf. Ribbeck in Rh. Mus., XX XI, 388), and elpwvela has much 
in common with Atticism (see above). 

2Cf., e.g., CP, I, 103. 

* It makes absolutely no difference whether there were one or two Tigellii. 
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of it in interpreting Horace’s reference to Catullus. But there is also 
a great deal of the ridiculum, as everyone knows, and, besides, Horace 
concedes that there is plenty of room for the acre (witness his own 
Epodes). As for urbanity and brevity, the other Atticistic qualities 
which Horace urges in the tenth satire, Catullus’ poems not only 
speak for themselves, but set forth their author’s position in so many 
words. In the twenty-second poem, addressed to Varus,! he good- 
naturedly attacks Suffenus, a bad poet, of whom he says: “Homo 
est venustus et dicax et urbanus, Idemque longe plurimos facit 
versus.” Idem means “notwithstanding this,” as Merrill says, 
and indicates an ‘unexpected contrast,” or, better, an impossible 
combination. Catullus of course means that Suffenus is anything 
but venustus et urbanus, as he pretends to be.2 The idea of the two 
lines is exactly that of Horace’s tenth satire. Urbanity (the goal of 
the Atticists) is bound to result in brevity. Both qualities are 
insisted upon by Horace as by Catullus. Catullus goes on to say 
that Suffenus must have written ten or more thousand verses.‘ This 
recalls Horace’s words about Lucilius in i. 4. 9f. and i. 10. 60f. 
Still closer to Horace is Catullus’ language in poem 95, where Cinna’s 
epic, carefully worked over and polished for nine long years,' is con- 

1 Editors agree that this is Quintilius Varus, spoken of with great respect by 
Horace in AP 438 as a literary critic of refined taste. Since it is evident from Catul- 


lus’ poem that he and Varus are agreed on the very matter of good taste, it would be 
logical to argue that Catullus and Horace are agreed in this matter. 

2 Similar to this is Horace’s ‘‘fuerit Lucilius comis et urbanus”’ (Serm. i. 10. 64). 
The Lucilians maintained that their idol was comis et urbanus, and Horace grants it 
only for the sake of argument. A close parallel for idem is Mart. i. 9.1: ‘‘Bellus homo 
et magnus vir idem.” 

*Cf. Quintilian on Horace’s Satires (x. 1. 94): ‘‘tersior ac purus magis [quam 
Lucilius].” 

‘‘*Puto ego esse illi milia aut decem aut plura.’’ Editors have difficulty with 
this (Baehrens even emends) because the double aut is regularly used where the alter- 
natives presented are mutually exclusive, and such they believe not to be the case here. 
But the editors take this wrongly, I think; the alternatives are exclusive. Catullus 
is mock-serious throughout: ‘‘If I’m not mistaken [puto], he has written—let me 
think—it’s either ten thousand or—more.”’ We should expect eleven thousand or 
some other exact number. The word order favors this interpretation, as does the 
position of plura at the end of the line, the favorite place for a rapa wpocdoxlay. I 
should punctuate with a dash before plura. Similar cases of pretended exactness are 
5.7 ff. and 7. 3 ff. 


5 Horace takes the same attitude as Catullus on this point. In AP 388 he advises 
writers to hold back their work till the ninth year. Editors of Horace quote the 
Catullian passage, and it is likely that Horace had it in mind. 
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trasted with Hortensius’ facile output of five hundred thousand 
verses a year.! Everyone knows that Hortensius was to Asianism 
what Calvus was to Atticism. Volusius is attacked in the same poem 
for the same quality of voluminousness as Hortensius. In poem 36 
his Annals are described as pleni ruris, i.e., lacking in the urbanity 
of the Atticists (ef. 22. 9-10, 14). Rhetorical and poetical (i.e., 
epic) qualities, the importance of which Horace minimizes, are con- 
spicuous for their absence in Catullus’ shorter poems, which alone 
enter in the discussion. It is clear then that Catullus and Horace 
are entirely in harmony on the points which Horace discusses in his 
tenth satire, and that Catullus, like Horace, attacks those who hold 
different views. 

The evidence that I have presented cannot be ignored in the inter- 
pretation of vs. 19. No doubt Catullus and Horace were not in exact 
agreement in all their views about life, but we must interpret Horace’s 
attitude toward Catullus as indicated in the tenth satire from the 
standpoint of the subject-matter of the satire. Horace is defending 
a theory of style which is essentially Atticistic and attacking one 
which may be called Asiatic.2 Calvus and Catullus are leading 
Atticists. This it is that Horace must have in mind concerning them, 
not that they were vewrepor—imitators of the Alexandrian writers, 
to whom Horace is wrongly* supposed to be opposed—or hostile to 
Caesar,‘ or anything else. Grant, as everyone must, that the tenth 
satire deals with matters of style, and that Horace and Catullus are 
one in their attitude in favor of the plain style, it might still con- 
ceivably be said that Horace attacks the Tigellians because they 

1 A verse of Catullus’ poem is lost and either anno or die must be supplied. 

2 I do not of course insist on these terms. In the nature of things they are flexible 
terms, like radical and conservative, but they are convenient for purposes of classi- 
fication. For the interpretation of vs. 19 it is sufficient to show that Catullus and 
Horace are entirely in harmony on the points which Horace discusses. 

Cf. Lejay, p. 258: ‘‘La minutie D’Horace rappelle souvent celle des Cantores 
Euphorionis. .... Horace avait le méme souci de perfection que ces patients et 
curieux ciseleurs d’epyllies.’”’ Again, p. 254: ‘‘L’imitation des Alexandrins n’est pas 
tout A fait bannie de ses odes.’’ It seems to be generally assumed that all Alexandrians 
were alike in every respect. Nothing could be less true. As far as style is concerned, 
Calvus, a vewrepos, was an Atticist, while Hortensius, also probably a vewrepos, was an 
Asiatic. Nor does Alexandrianism always mean antagonism toward all earlier writers. 
Catullus foreshadows the eclecticism of the Augustan age by his interest in Sappho. 


‘Scholars forget or ignore that Calvus and Catullus were reconciled to Caesar 
(Suet. Jul. 73) and that Tigellius was a great favorite of Caesar and Augustus. 
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out-Calvus Calvus in their tenuity. But this is evidently not so; he 
attacks them and their idol Lucilius for their grandiloquent qualities 
—verbosity, savage invective, obscurity, impurity of diction, inur- 
bane rhetoric, exuberance, turgidity, ineptness. They are therefore 
no imitators of Calvus and Catullus, the great masters of the plain 
style. 

Let us revert again to Horace’s words. Ridiculum is better than 
acre, says Horace, and the writers of the Old Comedy knew this well. 
But Hermogenes does not know this and therefore he and his fol- 
lowers are devoted to the acre alone (“‘nil praeter Calvum et doctus 
cantare Catullum”). If we accept the current interpretation of 
cantare, it is evident that we should expect, not the names of Calvus 
and Catullus, but that of Lucilius. The preceding discussion has 
made it clear that Calvus and Catullus can hardly be classified with 
Lucilius. The passage itself shows that the current interpretation 
is wrong. 

The difficulty is centered on the word cantare. We have already 
rejected the literal meaning as unlikely, if not impossible. Other 
meanings that have been suggested are “‘recite,” “praise,” and 
“imitate,” the last named apparently being the favorite. If Horace 
had one of these meanings in mind, it makes little difference which, 
for, in the light of the foregoing study, the sense must be ironical: 
“the simius who has been taught to imitate (?!) Calvus and Catul- 
lus,’ implying that he would imitate (or recite, etc.) anything in the 
world rather than Calvus and Catullus. This interpretation is 
perhaps favored by the fact just noted that, instead of the names of 
Calvus and Catullus, the reader naturally expects that of Lucilius. 
Of the various meanings suggested for cantare, “imitate” is the most 
natural, but is unparalleled except perhaps by the phrase cantores 
Euphorionis (Cic. Tusce. iii. 45), the meaning of which is very uncer- 
tain and is often explained by reference to the supposed meaning of . 
cantare in Horace. ‘Praise’ can be paralleled, being merely a 
variation of the notion of “tell about,’ but the sense is not very 
satisfactory. ‘‘Recite” is on the whole the most likely. But it is 


1The Thesaurus puts the Horatian example under alicuius carmina cantare, but 
this must be meant loosely to include the idea of “‘reciting,” for the only other passage 
cited is Juv. xi. 180, where the meaning is clearly ‘‘recite.” 
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possible to solve the problem without recourse to irony. Cantare 
may mean to “‘tell about”’ not only in a good sense but also in a bad 
sense. For the meaning ‘‘tell about” as applied to persons the 
Thesaurus quotes two examples of the unfavorable connotation as 
against one of the favorable (Cic. Q. fr. ii. 11. 1). One of the two 
is from the satires of Horace themselves, ii. 1. 46: ‘‘Qui me com- 
ar Flebit, et insignis tota cantabitur urbe.” The parallel 
is the more convincing because this satire is similar to the tenth in 
dealing with Horace’s relation to satirical writing, and as one reads he 
naturally thinks of the tenth satire: ‘I will satirize whoever attacks 
me—as the simius satirized Calvus and Catullus.”” We may per- 
haps preserve the tone of the tenth satire by paraphrasing thus: 
“The simius who was taught by his teacher Hermogenes to sing but 
one song, ‘Calvus and Catullus, Calvus and Catullus.’” 

While it is scarcely possible to summarize this paper, containing 
as it does a great deal of detailed interpretation, the following are 
the chief points brought out: It is unnecessary to assume that there 
was more than one Tigellius. Horace’s references to him are always 
more or less satirical, his opposition being due to differing ideals of 
literary style. Horace’s tendencies are in the main Atticistic; 
Tigellius has the faults of Asianism. Calvus and Tigellius were 
personal and literary enemies. Catullus and Horace are in entire 
harmony on the literary matters with which the tenth satire deals. 
Hence Horace’s reference to Calvus and Catullus must be interpreted 
in such a way as to bring out the opposition of Catullus, Calvus, and 
Horace to Tigellius. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 











MEDIAEVAL VERSIONS OF ARISTOTLE’S METEOROLOGY 
By F. H. Fosss 


There were current at the end of the Middle Ages two complete 
Latin versions of Aristotle’s Meteorology—the ‘Vetus Versio,” of 
which books i to iii were from the Arabic and book iv was from the 
Greek, and the “Nova,” wholly from the Greek. In the Vetus! 
book i begins, “ Postquam precessit rememoratio nostra de rebus 
naturalibus”’; the book-divisions vary considerably with the different 
MSS; book iii—according to the Greek MSS—ends, “rememora- 
tione communi tunc determinemus rememoratione exquisita unam- 
quamque earum”’; book iv—according to the Greek MSS—begins, 
“quoniam quidem quatuor cause determinate sunt elementorum 
harum quidem iuxta coniugationes,”’ ends, “ex hiis constantia velud 
hominem plantam necnon cetera huiusmodi (huiuscemodi),” and is 
regularly followed, without title or other sign of division, by the 
De mineralibus (“terra pura lapis non fit .... res quedam ex- 
tranee”). In the Nova? book i begins, “De primis quidem igitur 
causis nature”; the book-divisions correspond with those of the 
Greek MSS; book iii ends, ‘‘communiter quidem igitur dictum est 
de hiis omnibus sigillatim autem considerandum intendentibus circa 
unumquodque genus’; book iv begins, “‘quoniam autem quatuor 
cause determinate sunt elementorum harum autem secundum coniu- 
gationes,’”’ and ends, “ex hiis constituta velud hominem plantam et 
alia talia.”’ 

There was also an Arabic-Latin version of book iv only,* begin- 
ning, “‘postquam divisum est quod principia et elementa elemen- 
torum quae sunt secundum modum forme sunt quatuor,” and 
ending, “et post queremus res generatas ex istis sicut homo et 
vegetabile et similia eorum de rebus aliis generatis.”’ 

Of the Vetus Versio, a work of the twelfth century, the first three 
books were probably based upon the ninth-century Arabic version 


1A. Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur l’age et l’origine des traductions latines 
a’ Aristote, Paris, 1819 (2d ed., Paris, 1843), Specimen XIV. 


2 Jourdain, op. cit., Specimen XV. 
* Jourdain, op. cit., Specimen XVI. 
(CuasstcaL Paiioioey X, July, 1915] 297 
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(from the Syriac) connected with the names of Aboul Kheir el 
Hassan ben Saouar and Iahya ben Bathriq,! and were unanimously 
assigned to Gerard of Cremona (f 1187); the fourth book, from the 
Latin, was assigned by a frequently recurring explicit to “‘Henricus,”’ 
whom Jourdain showed? to have been at least as early as Albertus 
Magnus and Vincent of Beauvais, and whom Rose, on the basis of 
the explicit of the Nuremberg MS centur. V. 59, which Jourdain did 
not know, has identified with Henricus Aristippus (+ 1162), minister 
of William I of Sicily... I quote this explicit in full from Rose: 


1J. G. Wenrich, De auctorum graecorum versionibus et commentariis syriacis 
arabicis armeniacis persicisque commentatio, Leipzig, 1842, p. 134; M. Steinschneider, 
Die arabischen Ubersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, Centralblatt fair Bibliothekswesen, 
Beiheft 5, 1889, pp. 58-59; L. Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe, Paris, 1876, I, 207. 
The explicit of the Cambridge MS Ee. II. 31 (see below, note 3) attributes the Arabic 
version to Avicenna. 


22d ed., pp. 66, 307, 316-17. It is hard to see on what C. Marchesi (L’Etica 
Nicomachea nella Tradizione latina medievale, Messina, 1904, p. 16, n. 2) based his 
assertion that book iv was unknown until the fourteenth century. A number of the 
Vetus MSS are surely as early as the thirteenth century, and one, the Patavinus, may 
date from the twelfth; moreover, the Nova Versio, as we shall presently see, was 
completed well before 1300. The De mineralibus was printed at Bologna in 1501; 
the rest of the Vetus has never been published, so far as I know, but many of the old 
editions I have not seen. 

3**Henricus Aristippus” occurs also in the explicits of two Madrid MSS (Bibl. 
Nac. 1428, s. XIII, and 9726, s. XIV) to which attention has been called by Professor 
Haskins (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXV [1914], 89, n. 2). I am indebted 
to Professor Haskins for copies of both these explicits. 

The other MSS in which similar explicits occur—Paris 6319, 6325, Reims 865, 
Cambridge Ee. II. 31—call the translator of book iv simply ‘‘Henricus.’’ They agree 
in assigning the first three books to Gerard (‘‘M. G.” Paris 6319). Parisinus 6325 
assigns the translation of the De mineralibus, not to Alfred the Englishman, but to 
“ Arelius,” a name which has been commonly amended to “ Aurelius,” as in Parisinus 
6319 (see Steinschneider, note 288); ‘Aurelius’? also appears as a variant in the 
Nuremberg MS. The Cambridge MS has ‘‘Amelius.”’ See Jourdain, Ist ed., pp. 
128-29; 2d ed., pp. 66, 124; V. Rose, ‘‘Die Licke im Diogenes Laertius und der alte 
Ubersetzer,” Hermes, I (1866), 385; Marchesi, p. 60; C. H. Haskins and D. P. Lock- 
wood, ‘The Sicilian Translators of the Twelfth Century and the First Latin Version 
of Ptolemy’s Almagest,’’ Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXI (1910), 80-81; 
C. H. Haskins, ‘‘ Mediaeval Versions of the Posterior Analytics,’’ ibid., XXV (1914), 
89. I am indebted to Professor Haskins (ibid., XXIII, 164) for the reference to 
Rose’s article. A much-perverted form of the explicit occurs in Amplonianus fol. 
31: “ Huius libri IV transtulit magister Girardus Cremonensis de Arabico in Latinum.” 

For the fact that Gerard translated the first three books there is further evidence 
in the Magistri Gerardi Cremonensis vita et libri translati found in several MSS of Ali 
ben Rodhouan’s Tegne Galeni; this work gives as item 38, ‘‘ Liber aristotelis meteo- 
rorum tractatus III, quartum autem non transtulit eo quod sane invenit eum trans- 
latum.’”’ (See B. Boncompagni, “Della vita e delle opere di Gherardo Cremonense 
traduttore del secolo duodecimo,”’ Atti dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, IV [1851], 390, 
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“Completus est liber metheororum cuius tres primos libros trans- 
tulit magister Gerardus Lumbardus summus philosophus de arabico 
in latinum. Quartum autem transtulit Henricus Aristippus de 
greco in latinum. Tria ultima capitula transtulit Aluredus Anglicus 
sarelensis de arabico in latinum.”’ 

The seventeen MSS! of the Vetus which I have examined all 
contain all four books; and in no case among the MSS? which I 
know only through catalogues—excluding MSS which purport to give 
only selections—does the catalogue imply that book iv is lacking. 
Professor Haskins informs me that book iv stands alone in Vaticanus 
4439 and in a MS of the Biblioteca Nazionale at Florence (Fondo 
San Marco V. 45). 

With only one exception—Parisinus 14718—all the Vetus MSS 
which I have examined contain, though in varying order, the De 
anima (Gr.-Lat.), De generatione et corruptione (Gr.-Lat.), De sensu 
et sensato (Gr.-Lat.), De somno et vigilia (Gr.-Lat.), De plantis 
(Arab.-Lat.), and the De morte et vita. Many of them contain also 
the Physics (Gr.-Lat.), De caelo et mundo (the second of Jourdain’s 
Arabic-Latin versions), De causis, De differentia spiritus et animae, 
De memoria et reminiscentia, Metaphysics (Arab.-Lat.). 

For the date of the Nova, which closely resembles the trans- 
lations attributed to William of Moerbeka, there is clear evidence 
in a note in the Oxford MS Digby 153 (f. 28)? 

Nota primo quod duplex est translatio libri metheororum nova et 
antiqua, & ideo sciendum est quod quando facta est nova translacio & quare. 


446 [this reference I owe to Professor Haskins]; F. Wistenfeld, ‘‘ Die Ubersetzungen 
arabischer Werke in das Lateinische seit dem XI. Jahrhundert,” Abhandlungen of the 
Géttingen Academy, XXII [1877], 67.) 

1 Paris, Bibl. Nat., 6319, 6322, 6323, 6323A, 6325, 6569, 12953, 14718, 15452, 
16082, 16142; Paris, Bibl. Mazarine, 3456; Naples, Bibl. Naz., VIII. E. 21, VIII. F. 
12, VIII. E. 24, VIII. E. 43 (Marchesi, p. 15, errs in attributing to these last two MSS 
three books only: both contain all four); Monte Cassino VV. 8. 

2? Cambridge Ee. II. 31, Gonville and Caius 452, 506; Corpus Christi CXI, 
CXIV; Reims, Bibl. Publ., 864, 865; Tours, Bibl. Publ., 682; Erfurt, Amplonian., 
fol. 29, fol. 31; Wolfenbittel, Helmst. 577; Laurentiani Bibl. S. Crucis XIII. 4, 
XIII. 5, XIII. 12, XIV. 1, XV. 1; Laurentianus Bibl. Leopold. Strozz. 22 (wrongly 
ascribed to s. XII; see C. H. Haskins, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXV, 
88, n. 1); Padua, Bibl. di Sant’ Antonio, XX. 428 (ascribed by the cataloguer to s. 
XII); Escorialensis f. II. 4. 

3 For the transcript of this note I am indebted to Mr. H. Craster of the Bodleian 
Library. Similar notes occur in Mertonensis 281 and Laurentianus 84. 17, in which 
last MS the date given is not 1260 but 1268. 
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& dico quod anno domini millesimo ducentesimo sexagesimo translatus est 
textus de greco in latinum apud niceam urbem & similiter cum hoc trans- 
lata est expositio Alexandri afrodisii. causa fuit quod antiquus textus est 
in multis corruptus & discordans a verbo & sentencia philosophi; nec mirum, 
quia libri aristotelis translati fuerunt primo de greco in arabicum & deinde 
ab arabico in latinum, & non fuerunt iste translaciones facte de verbo ad 
verbum sed de sentencia ad sentencias, & ideo in multis est diminutus & in 
quantitate minor quam nova translacio, & multe partes deficiunt, & aliqua 
que non sunt de textu aristotelis adduntur; nam capitulum de figura yridis 
totaliter deficit in antiqua translacione & ultimum capitulum in antiqua 
translacione quod sic incipit ‘terra pura lapis non fit’ non est capitulum 
aristotelis sed additum ab alueredo, ut dicit bacun in sua naturali philosophia 
capitulo secundo secundum albertum 3 mineralium c. 9, & contraria per 
totum librum suum patet quod illud capitulum est avicenne. 


MSS of the Nova are numerous and generally very long, often 
containing more than twenty-five works (always Greco-Latin, so 
far as I have noted, except for the frequently occurring De plantis 
and De causis proprietatum elementorum). In Parisinus 16097 at 
the end of Proclus’ Elementatio theologica occurs the note: “Com- 
pleta fuit translacio huius operis viterbii a fratre G. de Morbecca 
ordinis fratrum predicatorum 15™° Kalendas junii anno domini m° 
ee? sex™ octavo” (cf. Quétif et Echard). 

The Arabic-Latin version of book iv, referred to as the ‘‘ Vetus” 
by De Asula’s edition (Venice 1483), may or may not have been 
earlier than Gerard’s work. Though the words of the vita et libri 
are scant and imply nothing as to the source of the version which 
Gerard found already made, it would be natural to suppose, since 
Gerard’s source was Arabic, that the source of the older version was 
likewise Arabic; yet Gerard’s work, in all the MSS which I have 
examined, is followed, not by the Arabic-Latin book iv, but by 
Henry’s Greco-Latin book iv. Moreover, so far as the words of the 
vita et libri are concerned, there may have been, to Gerard’s knowl- 
edge, more than one earlier translation of book iv. We are there- 
fore left without any evidence as to the date of the anonymous 
Arabic-Latin version. If, as Jourdain suggests, this anonymous 
version was the work of Michael Scot, who is said to have written 
Contra Averroem in Metheora L. I, its date wasearly thirteenth 
century—not many years before 1243, when Parisinus 15453 was 
written. The only other MS of which I know is the Marcianus 
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L. VI. LII, said to be of the fourteenth century; this MS, which I 
have not seen, it would be interesting to examine with the idea of 
discovering whether it was used for De Asula’s edition. 

In a text which, like that of the Meteorology, is based upon a 
number of old MSS, a study of the Latin versions cannot be expected 
to prove as profitable as in texts based wholly or in greater part upon 
late MSS. I have therefore not attempted to do for the versions of 
the Meteorology anything like what Spengel and Susemihl have done 
for the Rhetoric and the Politics respectively, much less what Thurot 
has done for Alexander’s commentary on the De sensu et sensibili, 
or what Schneider, Dittmeyer, and Rudberg have done for the 
Historia animalium. I have, however, in book iv, which is par- 
ticularly interesting because of the presence of an additional version 
from the Greek, collated eight MSS: for the Arabic-Latin I copied 
out the text of De Asula as a basis and collated upon it Par. 15453, 
a. 1243; for the Vetus I copied out the text of Par. 12953, s. XIII, 
and upon this as a basis collated Par. 6325, s. XIV, and Par., Bibl. 
Mazarine, 3456, s. XIII; for the Nova, disregarding the editions, 
I copied out as a basis Par. 6297, s. XIV—according to Thurot, one 
of the two best of the MSS which he collated—and upon this collated 
Par. 16088, s. XIII, and 16145, s. XIII/XIV, and Neapolitanus 
(Bibl. Naz.) VIII. E. 24, s. XIII. 

Having no knowledge of Arabic, I have not tried to draw infer- 
ences from the discrepancies between the Arabic-Latin version and 
the Greek text. How extraordinarily wide some of these discrep- 
ancies are, especially in the expansions and the numerous con- 
tractions, is shown by a glance at De Asula; even after exercising 
the caution recommended by Leclere (I, 210-11), one can readily 
believe that the Arabic may have been only the translation of a 
translation. Nor have I tried to note any of the principles and 
mannerisms of the Latin translator, partly from a belief that this 
could not be intelligently done without knowledge of Arabic, partly 
from a feeling that, however well done, it might prove to have little 
value. 

The characteristics of the Nova are sufficiently well known from 
the work of Thurot and of Rudberg. In the following scattering 
and unsystematic notes on the characteristics of the Greco-Latin 
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Vetus the citations from the Nova are given for the sake of com- 
parison only. 

In his treatment of particles and connectives Henry is notably 
free. év he translates by quidem, vero, or utique, or sometimes omits 
altogether: in the Nova the omission of yév at 380010 is exceptional; 
it regularly appears as quidem. 6é, regularly autem in the Nova, 
is sometimes omitted and sometimes translated by autem, quidem, 
nempe, -que, vero, sane, itaque, certe, quoque, profecto, utique, sed, 
atqui. ‘yap, regularly enim in the Nova, is sometimes omitted and 
sometimes translated by enim, etenim, quia, quoniam, nam, namque, 
quippe, siquidem, nimirum. év ovv, regularly quidem igitur in the 
Nova, is translated by ergo, itaque, igitur, or autem. xa0amep, sicut 
in the Nova, is translated by sicut or cew or omitted. olov, puta 
in the Nova, is quemadmodum or ceu. ore, quare in the Nova, is 
quas ob res, qua de causa, ut vero, or unde. At3790D284....9.... 
4...-@ ot... @mt.... ut... 68 im the Nova, & 
rendered vel .... aut.... sive.... sive. 6Srav, quando or cum 
in the Nova, is quando, cum, or quotiens. 616, propter quod in the 
Nova, is idcirco, propterea, eapropter, quapropter. ov, non in 
the Nova, is non, minime, nequaquam. 4&v with the optative, in the 
Nova regularly utique and the future indicative, is sometimes rendered 
by the future indicative alone. In certain cases, however, his 
preference for a particular rendering is almost as decided as that of 
the later translator: 











Vetus Nova 
oo ene Pee ra quemadmodum sicut 
br:= “‘because”...... quoniam cum 
CO Ee sane itaque 
DN ic arise cud een dehinc deinde 











In the use of adverbs there is, as we should expect, less variety: 











Vetus Nova 
ci EO EE ita sic 
on eee porro longe 
oe ke Cee maxime, praecitpue | maxime 
dasa EEE Oe magis amplius 
PRMD. ow cc awukeeeee proprie singulariter 
DES ca cnaaaseanede minime nihil 
PR sewage caine ns omnino totaliter 
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In the difficult matter of the article (see Rudberg, p. 39) the 
Vetus omits more often than does the Nova: ék 5¢ ray rovobrwy ra 
vyenpa ovvicrarat, ex talibus vero terrea constant Vetus, ex talibus autem 
que terrestria consistunt Nova; % t&wev Oepudrns, exterior caliditas 
Vetus, que deforis caliditas Nova. Sometimes this omission entails 
obscurity, e.g., 7@ yap wy Kexparjaba, non enim vinci Vetus, eo enim 
quod non sunt obtenta Nova; yet fully as often the obscurity is on the 
side of the Nova, e.g., r@ raoxew Tt, in eo quod patiatur quid Vetus, 
in pati aliquid Nova. 

In the rendering of participles the Vetus does the less violence 
to Latin idiom: ra é& rots dipact cumordpeva, ea quae in nascentiis 
constant Vetus, quae in nascentiis constantia Nova; trav dice ovr- 
eoTwrwv, eorum que natura constant Vetus, natura constantium Nova. 











Technical Terms Vetus Nova 
ls EET liquidum, humidum humidum 
dypérys......... humor humiditas 
uxpbv......... gelidum, algidum, algens| frigidum 
Yuxpérns....... rigus frigiditas 

Td Oepubv....... calor, calidum calidum 
Oeppacla........ calefactio caliditas 
Oeppérys........ calor, caliditas caliditas 
Swoxelwevov...... subiectum suppositum 
éxxpibév ........ disgregatum segregatum 
wownTiKov....... activum factivum 
BOMENOP 66.0 continens ambiens, circumdans 
pavepby......... clarum manifestum 
Abyos=ratio....| proportio ratio 
Terelwors... 2... completio perfectio 
oupBalvev...... evenire, contingere accidere 
brdpxev........ inesse existere 
FU isi veees gignere generare 
kparely......... vincere optinere 











In general the Vetus is freer than the Nova: it more often shifts 
to the really equivalent construction, it more often varies the order, 
and it more often inserts a word to make the meaning clearer. Yet 
there are exceptions: Anrréov dy ein, assumere erit Vetus, sumendum 
ulique erit Nova; xpary rod dpifovros 7d dpifduevor, vincit terminans 
terminatum Vetus, id quod terminatur optineat terminans Nova; 
} TOU pvorkod Oepuod rod évdvros wypod wéyis, a naturali calore inhe- 
rentis humidi digestio Vetus, que a naturali calido digestio existentis 
humidi Nova. 
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The relation of the Nova to the Greek MSS has been in part 
determined by Thurot,! who pointed out that the Nova shared a 
few readings with E, and many more with F. I do not know how 
much of the Latin text Thurot had collated, nor what relation that 
text may bear in the first three books to J, F, the Matritensis, and 
the Ambrosianus and 1880; but in book iv I see little evidence of 
a closer relationship with F than with 1880 (which Thurot had col- 
lated; see ‘‘Textual Problems in Aristotle’s Meteorology,’ in the 
April number). The version is no doubt contaminated, perhaps 
from several sources, but its origin seems fairly clear: the Nova is 
derived from the ancestor of the group comprising J, F, the 
Matritensis, and 1880: 


379017 xai om. JF, Matrit. 1880, Nova. 

381a12 8 drajia pev 9 évavria] §=—s «88 dereia. pav evavtian  ~—SsOJs«&F, Matrit. 
1880) =: & draia pév 9 évavtia 8 Foor. 88 (8’) derahia H évavria E 314 
& éoriv drepia évavria Olympiod. autem indigestio quidem contraria 
autem Nova. 

382033 drovoig 7 mapovoig] Olympiod. dmovoig 314 mapovoig 7 
drovoia J F Matrit. 1880edd. in presentia aut absentia Nova. 
383610 Avra] Averar J F Matrit. 1880 Bek. solountur Nova. (Bekker’s 

apparatus wrongly implies that H and N read Averau.) 

383622 «i St ys wAelov (wA€ov, wAlov) td wupds] — s_ of waryou (ds 6 wayos 
Freee S08 por 314) ef SF yijs wAciov bd wvpds ds 6 Képapos 314 (con- 
taminated) J F Matrit. 1880 edd. ut glacies si autem terre plus ab 
igne ut later Nova. 

383627 tdwp Kal ~Aauov] é. xai 3. J F Matrit. 1880  oleum et aqua 
Nova. 

384034 Képapos] xépapos xat AGos J F Matrit. 1880 Olympiod. later 
et lapis Nova. 

385a14-16. The Nova has the same transposition as J F Matrit. 1880 
(see above, pp. 199, 210). 

385a30 wdvra] ratra J F Matrit. 1880 haec Nova. 

385b2 pydt] pjre 314} py ~«J F Matrit. 1880 om. Olympiod. 
aut non Nova. 


Agreements between the Nova and J F alone and between the 
Nova and Matrit. 1880 alone are so slight as to be negligible; pos- 
sibly the Nova has been contaminated from J: 


381b16 olov] dpoovE edd. om.J Nova quemadmodum Vetus. 
384610 nde (und’)] yy J Olympiod. minime Vetus non Nova. 


1 Rev. archéol., XX, 420. 
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Among the more serious individual errors of the Nova are: 
383a3-4 typov Yrxpov, 7a 58 bd Yoxpod wayévra bard wupds Avera, 6 éoTe 
Oeppov] _— et circa quae humida Nova. 


387620-21 dAdya ... . proywrra doa om. Nova. (The reading dwara 
mapéxeoOar, attributed by Bekker to H alone, is shared by F.) 


The relation of the Vetus to the Greek MSS can be determined 
with about equal certainty. The Vetus belongs with E and 314: 
379025 omdv] éndgov FE, 314 inducens Vetus. 
380a16 wérova cai dAAa woAda] ai ddAAa ToAAG wérova E 314 edd. 

etiam (om. 3456) multa (alia 6325) alia (multa 6325) pepana (pepama 

3456) Vetus. 

382633 Oepud Enpd } Yrxypo) =. 7 O. HE. J Matrit. =p. 9 €. 9 iype 
(} byp@ del. m. 1) @ 6. F (Bekker’s report is wrong) 06.7 y. } 0.7 
(7 eras.) €. 1880 0.4. 7 €. E314 calido vel (et 12953) gelido vel 
arido Vetus. 

383a10 rod Yvxpot] td yxpotd E314 a gelido Vetus. 

385029 9 dxaprra pav xat (ra H) dvevOvvra dowv cwpudrwv ov divarat 7d pijKos] 
kaprra pev kat evOuvra dowv (Sv E) cwparwv 7d pyxos Sivara E 314 
lenta et indirectiva corpora quorumcumque longitudo potest 12953 _—lenta 
et directiva quorumcumque corporum longitudo potest 6325 _ lenta et 
directiva quorumcumque corporum permutari potest longitudo 3456 
(Bekker’s report of H is wrong). 


387b11 ovx éorw}] ov err E314 = nondum Vetus. 
387616 ratra] dmravraE 314 cuncta Vetus. 
38846 pdova] povov E314 — solum Vetus. 

388627 ds om. E 314 Vetus. 

389a2 ratra om. E 314 Vetus. 


The occasional agreement of the Vetus with E alone or with 314 
alone I attribute to chance or to contamination, since the Vetus is 
free from many errors common to E and 314: 

37963 7] om. E314 quam Vetus. 

379624 &’] om. E314edd. per Vetus. 

380625 év AMBous] iOos E; AMors 314 in lapidibus Vetus. 

386a7 dAdo Kai dAdo kai] dAdo cat E 314 _—alliud atque (et 3456) aliud 
et Vetus. 

387624 xazrvoi] xarvov E 314 ~— fui Vetus. 

388b8 wAAOos] Aree Fear. 1880var. E 314 —-mulltitudinem Vetus. 


388625 ai} 9 E 314 N edd. et Vetus. (Bekker wrongly implies 
that H has 7%.) 


39008 Geppod Kai Yuxpod] =. car 6. E3l4edd. _—_calido et frigido (calido 
facto 12953) Vetus. 
If in these last instances one chooses to see only evidence of con- 
tamination, the value of the Vetus becomes distinctly less; so far 
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as I have gathered the evidence, however, it seems quite unnecessary, 
in spite of the wide divergence of the Vetus MSS, to suppose serious 
contamination from other sources than H N; contamination from 
H N is proved by 385b10, where, in H N, éAxra is followed by otov 
vedpov ivas; the Vetus here has the additional words velud nervus 
corrigia. 

On general principles, then, in so far as its position in the stemma 
is concerned, the Vetus should have in book iv about the same value 
as the Nova presumably has in books i and ii—greater value than 
the Nova has in books iii (presumably) and iv. But because of the 
peculiarities of E 314 I believe that in book iv the Vetus has more 
value than at first appears, and that it would be worth editing. 

At 379623 Henry’s quemadmodum cibarium per iter digeritur et 
per balnea et per alia similia seems at first thought to offer something 
which has dropped out of our MS tradition; and 6a zopeias would 
fit into a nine-letter line (see above, p. 208); but Alexander para- 
phrases, ws Aouvrpd, yuuvdaova (I quote Hayduck’s text, disregarding 
the puzzling variants, none of which can well be connected with per 
iter), and Olympiodorus paraphrases, 61a tpo@av Oepuay kal Aovrpav 
h &dAdwv rovwbrwv. 

The stemmata which follow are based largely on the conclusions 
of my article in the April number. They do not indicate the con- 
tamination of F from E 314. 

For purposes of comparison I give the first chapter of book iv 
as it appears in the three versions already mentioned and in a fourth 
version or paraphrase—for I do not know what it is or whence it 
comes'—found between books iii and iv in Parisinus 6325, s. XIV 
(f. 107), and comprising only this one chapter. 


Sigla 
Parisini Stes De Aiea waiters arwecescletene a 
NS eid oti soci Sek B 
Tie andes alan edhe ie y 
Neapolitanus VIII E. 24................. 8 
Parisini FER Faw Su weiow sane awoesens T 
NOD sistas sees arene Ne Seles p 
3456 (Bibl. Mazarine)........ s 
pea ageiarepeassae ctebstelaation $ 


1 Opposite the explicit of book iii there is a marginal note: ‘‘Non quod ab isto 
loco usque ad finem istius tertii libri non est in multis aliis libris”; and opposite the 
beginning of the old Greco-Latin book iv another marginal note (in red): ‘Hic 
incipit .4. secundum plurimum.” 
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In the Vetus and the Nova I have in the main followed 7 and 
a respectively, noting most of my divergences from them. In the 
Arabic-Latin version I give full critical notes. The fourth version 
I have tried to print exactly as it stands in p, the one MS in which 
I have found it; and here I have taken no liberties with the punc- 
tuation, whereas in the first three versions I have adapted the punc- 
tuation of Bekker. For help in a paleographical difficulty in the 
fourth version I am indebted to Professor E. K. Rand and to Dr. 
H. W. Litchfield. 


Arabic-Latin 


Postquam divisum est quod principia et elementa (et elementa om. 
De Asula) elementorum quae sunt secundum modum forme sunt quatuor, 
sicut est numerus elementorum ex quibus componuntur, et duo sunt (et 
sunt duo ¢) activa et sunt calor et frigus, et duo passiva et sunt humidum 
et siccum, et signum huius est quod calor et frigus sunt ambo quae com- 
ponunt res ad se invicem et admiscent quousque res nova generetur, et 
universaliter iste due potentie et virtutes sunt quae mutant creaturas con- 
venientes in genere unam in aliam, sed siccitas et humiditas sunt passiva in 
seipsis (seipsas #) istarum duarum qualitatum et per illas duas patiuntur 
omnia composita, et signum huius est quod etiam (est quia ¢:) antiqui 
diffiniunt cum istis distinctionibus (diffinitionibus ¢) illas, et nominave- 
runt illas nominibus istorum, et dixerunt quod calor et frigus erant virtutes 
operantes, et humiditas et siccitas erant virtutes operate, et diffinierunt 
humidum facile ad separationem ab alio per aliquod grave concludi per se, 
et diffinierunt siccitatem per contrarium, et (om. ) volo dicere quod sit 
grave separari ab alio leve concludi in se, sed diffinierunt frigus quod aggre- 
gat etherogenea et homogenea, et diffinierunt calorem quod (quod est quod 
¢) aggregat homogenea et separat etherogenea, et postquam hoc est certum, 
iam manifestum (hoc certum De Asula) est quod principiorum simplicium 
duo sunt activa et duo passiva, et postquam manifestum est quod ista 
elementa sunt duo (ista sunt De Asula) activa et duo passiva, iam convenit 
quod rememoremur modos operationum activarum et modos passivarum, 
et dicamus quod generatio et corruptio absoluta naturalis est mutatio quae 
accidit rebus compositis materialibus (in animalibus @) secundum propor- 
tionem mensurarum et (om. ¢) mistionis harum virtutum ad se invicem in 
subiecto compositi. et propter victoriam virtutum passivarum super 
activas evenit putrefactio, quae est causa corruptionis et dissolutionis, 
scilicet dissolutionis (scilicet dissolutionis om. De Asula) partium compositi; 
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et ideo (compositi; omnino #) putrefactio absoluta est contraria generationi 
absolute; et per illam est corruptio naturalis, sicut putrefactio in sanguine 
(sene De Asula) multum. et est vetustas magna. et generata quae sunt 
corpora corrumpuntur aut propter victoriam humiditatis in illis in prin- 
cipio; et post siccitatis in fine (extrema ¢). et quando (quia ¢) sunt 
ambo scilicet siccum et humidum in mensura communi et in modo quo 
vincunt virtutes operative super illa, et miscent illa quosque habeant (habeat 
De Asula) substantiam et statum proprium in composito, et (om. De Asula) 
tunc fit illud (id @) generatum. et illa (ista $) est intentio eius quod 
dicitur quod generatio est quando vincit terminans terminatum, et cor- 
ruptio est quando vincit terminatum terminans. et elementum quod est 
causa generationis prima antecedens operans et seperans (et seperans om. 
¢) in rebus compositis est ignis. et illud (id @) est quia (quod @) aer et aqua 
et terra destruuntur (aer et quod aqua cito destruunt ¢) per ignem, et elementa 
omnia sunt subiecta igni. et ignis est operans in illa et vincens illa. putre- 
factio autem (om. ¢) est corruptio caloris naturalis qui est in generato, 
quando humefit res cum humiditate accidentali; et corruptio eius est propter 
calorem extraneum existentem a natura. et est calor qui est in aere cir- 
cumstanti. et quando privatur generatum a calore suo naturali et cor- 
rumpitur et convertitur in frigidum tunc et fit privatio (convertitur tunc 
frigidum tune privatio est $) caloris naturalis et victoria frigoris, et post 
istum supersunt (sunt @) due cause corruptionis. et (om. ) principium 
cause putrefactionis est frigus modicum quod (quod cum quod @) accidit 
generato. et non (et non om. ¢) habet calor estraneus in hyeme putre- 
facere (inde putrefacere res ¢) tantam quantam in estate. et causa huius 
est quia frigus in tempore hyemis habet posse magnum super aquam et 
aerem, sed (scilicet }) in estate est putrefactio (putrefacto De Asula) 
magis quam in hyeme. et frigiditas (frigus #) aquae est maior quam calor 
aeris et intensior. et ideo admiscetur aer cum aqua et temperatur (temper- 
atum @) et admiscetur cum ea (eo #). et si essent equales et (aut @) equi- 
potentes et parificarentur, non admiscerentur nec temperarentur. et 
operans et movens est res quae (movens res est quod De Asula) compre- 
hendit et circumdat res et coniungit. et calor qui est in aere est minor 
calore naturali quem emittit (admittit De Asula) res in sui perditione. et 
propter hoc non est calor aeris comprehendens et constringens rem suam 
(om. #), sicut facit calor (om. De Asula) naturalis in illa. et corruptio rei 
moventis per calorem aeris circumstantis est minor quam corruptio rei 
quiescentis (quam corpore requiescens ¢). et quoniam (quia @) calor 
aeris est debilior quam calor naturalis, perseverat et non festinat in eis 
corruptio propter calorem aeris. et propter istam rem fetet aqua maris 
quae recedit ab illo, et mutatur. et hoc non accidit universe aque maris. 
et postquam manifestum est quid sit generatio et corruptio, .... 
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Vetus 


Quoniam quidem quatuor cause determinate sunt elementorum, harum 
quidem iuxta coniugaciones et elementa quatuor contingit esse, quarum sane 
(sunt x) due active, calidum et frigidum (active, frigidum et calidum 7), due 
vero passive, aridum et humidum; fidesque eorum ex inductione; apparet 
(apparent w+) namque in (om. 7) universis caliditas atque frigiditas termi- 
nantes atque permutantes unigena et non unigena, atque humectantes 
atque arefacientes necnon indurantes et mollificantes, arida nempe(namque 
aw) et humida terminata et alias dictas tollerancia passiones ipsa quidem 
secundum se ipsa et quecumque communia ex ambobus corpora constant. 
amplius equidem ex rationibus perspicuum quibus determinamus naturas 
eorum; nam calidum et gelidum activa dicimus (quia congregatum velud 
activum quidem) liquidum quidem et siccum passiva (quoniam facile ter- 
minabile et difficile terminabile (om. x) in eo quod patiatur quid dicitur natura 
eorum). quoniam igitur hec quidem activa illa vero passiva clarum; 
determinatisque istis assumere erit operaciones eorum, quibus operantur 
activa, et passivorum species. primum itaque universaliter simplex gene- 
ratio et naturalis permutatio harum virtutum est opus, et contra iacens 
corruptio secundum naturam. hee autem plantis insunt et animalibus et par- 
tibus eorum. estque simplex et naturalis generatio (simpliciter generacio 
et naturalis r) permutacio ab hiis virtutibus, quando (que 7) habent pro- 
porcionem ex subiecta materia unicuique nature. hee vero sunt dicte 
virtutes passive. gignunt autem calidum et frigidum vincencia materiam; 
cum vero non vincunt agentia, liquet quoniam secundum partem molinsis 
et indigestio fit. simplici sane generacioni contrarium praecipue com- 
mune putrefactio; omnis quippe secundum naturam corrupcio in hoc 
(hac ws) via est, quemadmodum senectus et vetustas. finis enim horum 
cunctorum putredo, nisi quid violentia corrumpatur eorum que natura 
constant; est etenim carnem et os et quidlibet comburere (os conburere et 
quidlibet +) quorum finis secundum naturam corruptionis putrefactio sit. 
ideo humida primum, dehine arida ad ultimum (adhue =) fiunt putrefacta; 
ex hiis quippe facta sunt et determinatum est humido siccum operantibus 
activis. fit (om. wr) itaque corrupcio, quotiens vincit terminans terminatum 
per continens. nec (nune 7) non proprie dicitur putrefactio secundum 
partem in corruptis, cum separentur a natura. iccirco et putrefiunt uni- 
versa reliqua praeter ignem; et eniin terra atque aqua necnon aer putres- 
cunt; cuncta siquidem materia igni erunt hec. putrefactio vero est 
corrupcio in unoquoque humido proprie et secundum naturam caliditatis 
ab aliena caliditate; hee autem est eius quod est (autem est quod m) 
continens. quas ob res quoniam secundum indigentiam patitur calidi, cum 
sit (fit x) indigens talis virtutis algidum omne, ambo utique cause erunt et 
communis passio putrefactio, geliditatisque proprie et caliditatis aliene. 
propter hoc siquidem et sicciora fiunt putrefacta (sicciora putrefacta sunt 7) 
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universa, et extremo terra atque fimus; exeunte enim proprio calido simul 
exalatur quod (quoniam 7) secundum naturam humidum est (humidum 
est om. a) et inducens humorem non est. inducit quippe attrahens calor. 
atque in frigoribus certe minus putrescit quam in estu; quoniam in 
hyeme paucum in continenti aere et aqua calidum, qua de re minime prae- 
valet, in estate quoque (quocumque 7) magis. neque coagulatum 
(magis enim gelidum quam aer calidus; non itaque vincit movens utique 
vincit) neque fervens prout calidum; minor enim in aere calor quam 
(calor in eo quam 7) in re; qua de causa nequaquam vincit neque facit 
permutationem quamlibet. similiter quoque et motum et fluens minus 
putrescit non motu; infirmior siquidem fit ab eo qui in aere calore motus eo 
qui in re (ere w) inheret; unde minime facti permutationem. eadem 
causa multum minus pauco putrefaciendo; in eo enim quod plus est plus 
ignis proprius et frigiditas quam ut vincat que in circumstanti virtutes. 
eapropter mare secundum partem nempe divisum cito putrescit; universum 
vero numquam, et cetere aque non dissimiliter. atque animalia innascuntur 
putrefactis eo quod disgregans caliditas naturalis cum sit constare facit 
disgregata. quid ergo sit (om. mw) generatio et quid corruptio dictum est. 


Nova 


Quoniam autem quatuor cause determinate sunt elementorum, harum 
autem secundum coniugationes et elementa quatuor accidit esse, quorum 
duo quidem factiva, calidum et frigidum, duo autem passiva, siccum et 
humidum; fides autem horum et inductione; videtur enim in omnibus 
caliditas quidem et frigiditas terminantes et copulantes et permutantes et 
homogenea et non homogenea, et humectantes exsiccantes et indurantes et 
mollificantes, sicca autem et humida terminata et alias dictas passiones 
patientia ipsaque secundum se et quecumque communia ex ambobus cor- 
pora constant. adhuc autem ex rationibus palam quibus determinamus 
naturas ipsorum; calidum quidem enim et frigidum ut factiva dicimus 
(concretivum enim sicut factivum aliquid est) humidum autem et siccum 
passiva (facile terminabile enim et difficile terminabile in pati aliquid naturam 
ipsorum dicitur). quod quidem igitur haec quidem factiva haec autem 
passiva manifestum; determinatis autem hiis sumendum utique erit 
operationes ipsorum, quibus operantur factiva, et passivorum species, 
primo quidem igitur universaliter simplex generatio et naturalis permutatio 
harum virtutum est opus, et opposita corruptio secundum naturam. haec 
quidem igitur plantis existunt et animalibus et partibus ipsorum. est 
autem simplex et naturalis generatio permutatio ab hiis virtutibus, cum 
habeant rationem ex subiecta materia unicuique nature. hee (om. a) 
autem sunt dicte virtutes passive. generant autem calidum et frigidum 
optinentia materiam; cum autem non optineant, secundum partem quidem 
molinsis et indigestio fit. simplici autem generationi contrarium maxime 
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commune putrefactio; omnis enim secundum naturam corruptio in hoc via 
est, puta senectus et auansis. finis autem omnium aliorum horum putredo, 
nisi aliquid violentia corumpatur natura constantium; est enim et carnem 
et os et quodcumque comburere quorum finis secundum naturam corrup- 
tionis putrefactio est. propter quod humida primo, deinde sicca tandem 
fiunt putrefacta; ex hiis enim facta erant et terminatum fuit humido 
siccum operantibus factivis. fit autem corruptio, cum id quod terminatur op- 
tineat terminans propter circumdans. quin immo singulariter dicitur putre- 
factio in hiis que secundum partem corrumpuntur, cum separentur a natura. 
propter quod et putrescunt omnia alia excepto igne; et enim terra et aqua 
et aer putrescunt; omnia enim haec sunt materia igni. putrefactio 
autem est coruptio quedam in unoquoque humido proprie secundum 
naturam caliditatis ab aliena caliditate; haec autem est que ambientis. 
quare quoniam secundum indigentiam patitur calidi, indigens autem tali 
virtute existens frigidum omne, ambe utique causae erunt et putrefactio 
(putrefactio et 285) communis passio, frigiditatisque proprie et caliditatis 
aliene. propter hoc (quod afy) enim et (in afy) sicciora fiunt putrefacta 
omnia, et tandem terra et fimus; exeunte (existente aBy) enim proprio 
calido coevaporat quod secundum naturam humidum, et trahens humidi- 
tatem non est. adducit enim trahens propria caliditas. et in frigoribus 
autem minus putrescunt quam in estu; in hyeme quidem enim paucum 
in ambiente aere et aqua calidum, quare nichil potest, in estate autem 
amplius. et neque quod coagulatum (magis enim frigidum quam aer 
calidus; non igitur optinetur, aut optinet) neque fervens quam (quae By) 
calidum; minor enim que in aere caliditas ea que in re; quare non optinet 
neque facit permutationem neque unam. similiter autem et quod movetur 
et fluit minus putrescit quam non motum; debilior enim fit motus qui ab 
ea que in aere caliditate quam qui in re praeexistit; quare nichil facit per- 
mutari. eadem autem causa et quare multum minus pauco putrescit; 
in maiori autem amplior est ignis proprius et frigidum quam ut optineant 
quae in circumstante virtutes. propter quod mare secundum partem 
quidem (om. By) divisum cito putrescit, totum autem non, et alie aque 
eodem modo. et animalia fiunt in hiis quae putrescunt propterea quod 
segregata (non igitur optinetur . . . . segregata om. a) caliditas naturalis 
existens constare facit segregata. quid quidem igitur est generatio et 
quid corruptio dictum est. 


Parisinus 6325 


Capita primitiva elementorum quatuor. sunt quatuor sicut elementa 
composita. ex quibus sunt duo elementa agentia. et duo elementa patientia. 
verum duo (ex duorum corr.) elementa agentia sunt caliditas et frigidi- 
tas. et duo quidem elementa patientia. sunt humiditas et siccitas. illius 
vero demonstratio est. quod caliditas et frigiditas sunt distinguentos res 
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et componentes eas et mutantes generata convenientia in (ex generata in 
corr.) genere. et indurantes et humectantes. humiditas autem et siccitas 
patientes sunt per se ipsas. et patiuntur propter eas omnia corpora com- 
posita ex eis. illius autem demonstratio est sermo antiquorum in utrisque 
et determinatio earum est id quo determinaverunt eas. quod est. quoniam 
ipsi dixerunt quod caliditas et frigiditas sunt agentes. et humiditas et 
siccitas sunt patientes. et nominaverunt humiditatem velocis motus et 
siccitatem vehementis continuationis. quod est. quoniam ipse leduntur 
et patiuntur. iam ergo manifestum est quod elementorum quatuor duo 
sunt agentia et duo patentia. et quia iam manifestum est illud. tunc 
dicamus operationem agentium et species patientium in eis. dico ergo quod 
generatio et corumptio universalis et mutatio naturalis sunt ex vehementia 
virtutum quas diximus. et sunt in plantis. et scitis quod universale et 
particulare et generatio naturalis. universalis facta sunt ex istis virtutibus 
quando permiscetur materia omni speciei ex speciebus huius mundi inferioris. 
et illud est quia quando sunt due virtutes agentes magis vincentes in genera- 
tione. non corumpitur illa generatio et non leditur. et illud est. quando 
non est inter utrasque contrarietas neque alteratio. et est unaquaeque 
earum stans per se. quando vero due virtutes patientes sunt magis vin- 
centes. in illa generatione. fit ex eis putrefactio et corumptio et resolutio. 
et mutatio est contraria generationi universali. et ex ea fit corumptio 
naturalis. sicut senium. et siccitas perimens. et cinis quidem est 
similis ei quod corumpitur ex istis rebus. quando autem corumpuntur 
generata naturalia ex generatione vincente ea. tunc finis illius generationis 
est putredo sicut caro et ossa et quae sunt eis similia ex generatis quibus 
accidit corumptio et combustio. et generata quidem corumptibilia. sunt 
in primis humida. deinde exsiccantur postremo. et corumptio fit quando 
vincit terminans terminatum. quoniam invenit ipsum suo termino com- 
primit ipsum. generata autem particularia corumpuntur. quando mutan- 
tur a naturis suis. elementa igitur alterantur in se adinvicem praeter 
ignem. aqua autem et aer corumpuntur per alterationem velociter. et 
res omnes sunt submissae igni. et ignis est agens in eis. putrefactio 
vero est corumptio caliditatis naturalis per caliditatem extra naturam. 
iste autem operationes sunt adherentes aeri continenti nos proprie. et 
quando privatur generatio caliditate sua innata. leditur et corumpitur. 
et fit frigida. privatio autem caliditatis (ex a caliditatis corr.) innate. et 
frigus vincens potius (ex potius po corr.) illud sunt corumptio illius genera- 
tionis. et quando putrefiunt res. et exsiccantur. fiunt post illud (ez illb 
illud corr.) terra et fimus. quod est. quoniam caliditas est retinens humi- 
ditatem naturalem. et attrahens eam. et quando separatur caliditas 
innata a generatione. non est illic retinens humiditatem. quare resolvitur 
propter illud et exsiccatur et arescit illa generatio. et exsiccatur post illud. 
principium autem causae generationis putredinis. est frigus parvum 
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quod accidit generationi. quare accidit caliditati innate ex natura in re. 
et agit in ea (ex causa ea corr.) et putrefacit eam. et si non esset quod frigus 
comprimit caliditatem innatam et prohibet ipsam a resolutione. resol- 
veretur ex re in qua ipsa est et separaretur ab ea et non putrefaceret ipsam. 
et non potest caliditas putrefacere res in yeme sicut putrefacit eas in 
estate. quod est. quoniam frigus est vincens super aquam et aerem vic- 
toria vehementi. ergo quod est in rebus de caliditate innata est pars 
pauca. non potens super (ex supers corr.) putrefactionem. et propter 
illud fit in ea glaties et siccitas. quoniam putrefactio est per modum quem 
diximus. et res quidem ultime in digestione. sunt vehementioris 
mollificationis quam illae quarum digestio non completur. et sunt duriores. 
quam ultime in digestione. 


LexrineTon, Mass. 

















ON THE QUANTITY OF ESSE, “TO EAT” 
By J. P. Postaatr 


In Glotta, I, 113 f., Herr F. Vollmer has argued against the gener- 
ally accepted theory that the vowel in esse, ‘to eat,” is naturally long. 
His position as editor of the Thesaurus and the acceptance of his 
view in several quarters make it imperative that its basis should be 
examined. 

He begins by citing the evidence of Priscian,! which he allows 
to be founded on earlier doctrine, in favor of the long vowel and by 
asserting that “apart from this most important passage there is no 
mention of the quantity of the e in the short forms,” only Donatus 
(to whom Servius on Aen. v. 785 is added in a footnote) having any- 
thing on the subject. 

This is not the case. I have shown? that, in addition to these, a 
grammarian of the first century after Christ assumed, as a matter of 
course, that the e of comesse was long and that his evidence is un- 
tainted by any design to establish an artificial difference between 
esse, ‘‘to be,” and esse, ‘to eat.”” The passage is as follows: 


Nimiae rursus elegantiae sectatores non arbitror imitandos tametsi 
Nisus auctor est ut ‘‘comese” et ‘“consuese” per unum s scribamus et dicit 
rationem quia iuxta productam uocalem consonans progredi non soleat et 
quoniam antiqui non geminauerint sed loco geminationis notam super- 
posuerint in quibus error eius manifeste deprehenditur. Nam geminari 
consonantes productis uocalibus iunctas usus ostendit in quo dicimus etiam 
errasse saltasse abisse calcasse, e.q.s.* 


This part of the evidence Herr Vollmer has ignored; the remainder 
he has sought to discredit. It is a common failing of modern linguis- 
tic inquirers, upon which I have animadverted elsewhere,‘ to reject 
testimony that is otherwise wholly credible if it conflict with theories 
or impressions of their own. Accordingly Herr Vollmer, without 


1ii, 456. 18 ff., Keil. 

2 Classical Review, X XVII (1913), 229. 

* Velius Longus vii. 79. 19 ff., Keil. 

‘Flaws in Classical Research,’”’ Proc. of the British Academy, 1908, pp. 186 ff. 
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stopping to examine the basis for his hypothesis, plunges at once 
into the assertion that the distinction of the grammarians of a long 
vowel for esse, ‘‘to eat,” and a short one for esse, ‘to be,” was a 
simple figment differentiae causa. What he conceives actually to have 
happened, whether, for example, he thinks that Donatus erred about 
the current pronunciation of esse, “to eat,” the two verbs being then, 
as previously, undistinguishable in sound, I do not know. His argu- 
ment (p. 114): ‘Dass diese Lehre des Donatus der in der Tat éssem 
(vom sum) und éssem (von edo) scheidet, wertlos ist, bedarf fir den, 
der die Rolle der ‘differentiae’ in der antiken Grammatik kennt, keines 
Beweises,’”! is an innuendo which does not come into the open. But on 
the motive imputed a word may be said. In the context of the pas- 
sage of Priscian, which Herr Vollmer omits, doubtless because he 
did not perceive its significance, another differentia is given than the 
one which, according to him, prompted the grammarian’s invention. 
Herr Vollmer stops his quotation at differentiae causa in the middle 
of a sentence. Priscian’s complete statement is as follows: 

edo quoque per syncopam [id est per concisionem] d litterae facit_ secun- 
dam personam et per synhaeresim e et 7 in et diphthongum coacta et ez diph- 
thongo in e productam conuersa differentiae causa ne si eis diceretur aliud 
significare putaretur: edo és. 

He goes on to explain that the reason of the anomaly was to 
prevent confusion between the second persons of édo and édo: 

quod non dubito differentiae causa esse factum, ne si edis diceretur dubi- 
tationem faceret scriptura quomodo deberemus pronuntiare e, productam an 
correptam. huic opponitur “cur ergo in prima persona, cum similis esset 
dubitatio, hoc non est factum?” ad quod dicendum quod, etsi concisio d 
litterae facta esset, multo maior fieret erratio, si enim eo diceretur pro edo, 
nulla esset, non dico scripturae sed nec temporis differentia inter eo is et 
eo quod pro edo poneretur. itaque iure mansit integra prima persona. 

It is clear then that in the case of es there was to Priscian no 
question of a differentia between persons of sum and edo; the sole 
differentiae that occur to him are those between ambiguities in 
a form edis (édo, édo)? and between ambiguities in a form eis 


1 The italics are mine. So elsewhere. 

2 That this dubitatio is no chimera is shown by the false quantities which Dracontius 
inflicts upon edo and its compounds as in Romul. 8. 413, ‘‘potare cibos atque édere 
potus’’ (of sucking lambs), where fancy, prosody, and accidence are all on a par. 
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(contraction of edis as assumed and dat. abl. of is). The certainty 
of this strengthens as we proceed. 


tertia uero nascitur a secunda, addita ¢ quod in hoe solo et alio uno 
inuenitur: sum es est et certum est id quoque fieri differentiae causa, ne, si 
secundum proportionem aliorum uerborum secunda persona s in ¢ conuer- 
tente tertia proferretur es et ut doces docet coniunctio, non uerbum, esse 
putaretur. non solum autem in omnibus aequalibus uerbis secunda persona 
sin ¢ uertit et facit tertiam sed etiam fero fers fert facit, quod est inaequale. 


No one who takes this passage as it stands can doubt that the 
testimony of Priscian is like the testimony of Nisus in being abso- 
lutely untainted by any design to make a differentia between es, 
‘art,’ and es ‘eatest,’ and that for this grammarian, and for those 
from whom he drew, the theory of-Herr Vollmer is a figment.' 

The truth is that this method of argument is radically unscientific 
and unsound. If the witnesses to an alleged fact are agreed upon 
an explanation of it which would constitute a plausible motive for 
inventing it, this might, we cannot say must, be a reason for suspecting 
and, in an extreme case, rejecting it. But if they disagree in their 


1In a footnote to p. 114 (n. 1) a passage of another grammarian, also quoted with- 
out its context, is misunderstood and the text corrupted: ‘‘Eutych. Gramm. v. 472. 16 
ist zu lesen edo quoque edis statt es: das verlangt der Zusammenhang der Einteilung.”’ 
The ‘‘context’”’ requires nothing of the sort. Eutyches has been giving rules to deter- 
mine what verbs in -do belong to the first conjugation and what to the third. To 
the latter belong verbs with a naturally long vowel or diphthong in their penultimate, 
if not formed from nouns or adjectives: ‘‘in do autem desinentia nec a nominibus 
deducta naturaliter longa [uel breui [these words appear to be a mistaken gloss based 
on the exceptions which follow] syllaba antecedente tertiae sunt coniugationis ut 
uado uadis, inuado inuadis, . . .. laedo laedis, caedo caedis, inlido inlidis, occido 
occidis quae a laedo et caedo composita longitudinem diphthongi seruauerunt”’ (471. 
10 ff.). 

After quoting examples he continues in (472. 13): ‘‘cado quoque cadis licet 
antecedens a corripitur tertiae est coniugationis; et occido incido decido occidis incidis 
decidis etiam, quando a cado sunt composita, 7 tamen paenultima correpta est.’’ 
And next: ‘edo quoque es, licet anomalum est per personas et diuido diuidis 
quamuis paenultimam corripit tamen nihil discrepant a coniugatione.”’ 

If Herr Vollmer’s edis is to be understood as édis, it stultifies the grammarian, as 
there is nothing ‘‘anomalous”’ in this formation of the ‘‘person”’ (and edo, moreover, 
has already been cited twice as irregular, 448. 20, 465. 13): if it is to be taken for édis, 
it is meaningless here and is in disaccord with the fact that do and its compounds are 
specially treated later on in 473. 26 ff. The wanton alteration destroys a valuable 
piece of evidence that even to a successor and pupil of Priscian (Eutych. 456. 31) the 
orthodox second person of edo was es. We need not doubt then that the ‘short 
forms” belonged to the literary tradition to the end while we shall find it hard to find 
examples of the ‘‘long”’ unclassical forms much earlier than the period of dissolution. 
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explanations, then the fact for which these profess to account must 
precede and be independent of them. 

Arguments ex silentio are no doubt apt to be precarious. But 
in this case we have equivoques! which (unless I mistake Herr Vollmer’s 
position) existed for many centuries, perhaps for all the time that 
ancient Latin was spoken, and yet were never noticed (except by 
the offending grammarians) or turned to account. Tempting as the 
word-plays on es, est, esse would have been to a punster like Plautus, 
they never occur. The double difference of quantity and quality 
between the vowels of est, “is,” and ést, “eats,’’ may well account for 
the phenomenon. 

In Glotta, III, 386, F. Skutsch, in withdrawing his previous 
adhesion to Herr Vollmer’s views, produced some fresh evidence, which 
has been assailed by Professor Sonnenschein? upon quite mistaken 
grounds. In No. 267 of Audollent’s Defixionum Tabellae (a Greek 
transliteration of a Latin original) the infinitive of edo appears as 
nooe. This striking confirmation of Donatus and Priscian is dis- 
puted on the grounds that there are two or three mistakes of trans- 
literation in this papyrus and that similar papyri also contain 
inaccuracies. With the last argument we are not concerned. The 
inaccuracies in other documents have nothing to do with the accuracy 
of this until it is shown that their writers are the same. 

Confining our attention then to 267, we observe that, not counting 
repetitions of the same word, e.g., wemwepir, nor of course translitera- 
tions like at, ov, which are necessarily ambiguous, there are at least 
28 cases in which the correspondence is correct against 3 in which it 
is not, viz., oudeper (uidéret), voy (non), and a third instance (which 
stands on a different footing, though I will not argue this point), 
owad for suad. If, as Professor Sonnenschein would like to assume, 
the writer’s correctness or otherwise is a mere matter of accident 
and his testimony therefore without more ado to be set aside, a simple 
application of the principles of probability will show that the chance 
of the quantity of 7 in nove being right approaches the ratio of 28 
to 3, a probability by no means negligible. 


1 Equivoques like that of bibere and uiuere in late Latin; see Schuchardt, Vokalis- 
mus, I, 132; III, 68. 


? Classical Review, XXVII, 161. 
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But this is not all. The foregoing calculation takes no account 
of 3 transliterations: xoveu, dveu, to which add ormoyp as Latin wu is 
often transliterated by Greek o, which are in striking accord with 
Priscian’s dictum that a (final) vowel before m in the same syllable 
is always short.! Priscian’s examples are illdém artém, puppim, illiim, 
rém, spém and diém. 

Furthermore it is to be noticed that all the mistakes, due, we may 
suppose, to haste rather than ignorance, are substitutions of the 
commoner short vowels for the rarer long ones. There is no example 
of the reverse.2 I do not think that it will be contended that the nove 
of this document has come, directly or indirectly, from grammarian 
mints. It has therefore an independent value which, according to a 
fundamental principle of the doctrine of chances, multiplies the pre- 
ceding probability, whatever this may be, by 9 or 10, and it com- 
pletely justifies the terms which Skutsch used to describe it.’ 

The precise value of his second piece of confirmatory evidence, the 
ést of a papyrus of the fifth century in Vergil’s line Aen. iv. 66, I do 
not feel in a position to estimate. That es and comes are only found 
in places in the verse where the quantity of the final consonant cannot 
be tested need cause us no distress. és (imperative) occurs 4 times 
before a consonant (references in Neue-Wagner, III?, 615, and the 
passages in Herr Vollmer’s paper, p. 114), while est, which we might 
expect to be less frequent in this position, seeing that it has one more 
consonant, is found 4 times before a consonant (Neue, l.c.) and once, 
Hor. Ep. i. 2. 39, before a vowel. comes (indicative) occurs twice 
(Plaut. Most. 12; Mart. x. 31. 6) at the end of a verse, while comest 


1ii, 23. 13 f., Keil. 


2 One of the transliterations of é deserves a note. In spite of Audollent’s doubt, the 
letter before the y which precedes Ormvoumust have been uw. This is shown by 266. 1. 13, 
“‘me fe<licem>quem peperit Fructa,’’ exactly parallel to our inscription’s un Ormrwp 
Kove mwemepir Ovevepia, which therefore stands in marked contrast to the careless or 
ignorant writing of 269B where Frag. II gives de ye xoyerer [‘‘dé mé cdgitet’”’) rorriva 
kov<au>memepir. (Skutsch’s 08:7 is a baseless conjecture.) 


3 Since this paper was written Professor C. D. Buck has defended neve in the 
Classical Review, August, 1914, p. 157. I am glad to have his influential support and, 
in particular, to observe that, proceeding on different lines, he obtains a numerical 
value for the probability that agrees exactly with mine. He says: ‘‘The chances are 
ten to one that it goes with the normal cases and is intended to represent ésse.”’ 

4 If my emendation of Prop. i. 20. 12, ‘‘non minor Ausonias est amor Hydriadus”’ 
(see A.J.P., XXVII, 36), is right, there is a second example. 
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is found nine times before a consonant, once before a vowel (Varro, 
Men. 289), and three times at the end of a verse. 

Nothing can be deduced from this, and if there were any sig- 
nificance in the ambiguous positions, they would mean that the 
Romans (unlike Herr Vollmer) were themselves not sure of the 
quantity. 

On p. 115 Herr Vollmer discusses the length of the vowel of the 
root ed in other languages than Latin. I shall not follow him here. 
The quantity of a Latin word must be determined by the evidence 
which Latin and Latin writers furnish. Only when this has been 
exhausted are we at liberty to bring into the arena a comparison of 
other languages. The indications which they afford are only too 
liable to be both precarious and remote. Upon the form of the 
Latin verb I will, however, venture a suggestion relating to its 
history in Latin alone. In this language the imperative of ‘theme- 
less’”’ verbs appears as the simple root wherever phonetic considera- 
tions allow. Thus fer-re:fer-s:fer; std-re: std-s: sta; dd-re:da-s: da; 
ei-re (ire): ei-s:ei; uel-le:(ueis): uel (conjunction); es-se:es-s (és) :és 
(merged with the indicative later, both becoming és). The same 
proportion will give ed-se (@ésse):ed-s (és):ed. Now ed would be an 
isolated verbal form and before words beginning with a dental 
Satzphonetik would transform it to es. Furthermore, Systemzwang, 
operating through ésto, éste, éstis, etc., would aid in sapping its 
foundations. And finally, the indicative and imperative second per- 
sons singular would be leveled in edo just as they were leveled in sum. 
This seems simpler than to suppose that these forms have all come 
from injunctives, as Brugmann, Grundriss, § 505, explains fer and 
fers. The latter account necessitates fresh explanations for the 
third singular and second plural. 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


1QOn the distracting effect of etymological speculations upon linguistic inquiry 
see ‘‘ Flaws in Classical Research,”’ op. cit., pp. 173 ff. 

















NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


GALBA’S ASSASSINATION AND THE INDIFFERENT CITIZEN 


In the fortieth chapter of the first book of the Histories Tacitus portrays 
the attitude of the throngs about the forum who were witnesses of the 
tragedy of the assassination of Galba. He brings the description to an end 
with these words: ‘“‘non tumultus, non quies, quale magni metus et magnae 
irae silentium est.”” Heraeus and Wolff assume an ellipsis which can be 
filled out by prefixing to the last clause sed tale silentium, and Wolff then 
translates: ‘“Sondern ein Schweigen, welches ... . verrit (von... 
herriihrt).”” This idea is adopted by Moore, who writes: ‘“‘i. e., tale silentium, 
quale.” The sentence must then be translated: “There was no commotion, 
there was not ordinary quiet, there was that silence which is characteristic 
of great fear and great passion.’ Other editors, e. g., Valmaggi, supply 
simply sed, translating presumably as Spooner does (Introduction, p. 12): 
“There was neither tumult nor peace but the silence of a great fear, a great 
anger.” Church and Brodribb eliminate the comparison in the same manner 
as Spooner does, and translate: “But there reigned the silence of profound 
alarm and profound indignation.”’ Quill renders: ‘But the silence of preg- 
nant terror and indignation.’”’ With the same understanding, Merivale 
writes (The Romans under the Empire, VII, 72): ‘Alarmed and indignant, 
they awaited the event in silence.” 

Such is the traditional interpretation of the passage by the commentators. 
However the ellipsis is filled out, the rendering by various scholars involves 
the same meaning for the clause. This interpretation is very old; it is 
given by Rousseau in these words: “Il ne régnoit ni tranquillité ni tumulte, 
mais un silence qui marquoit 4 la fois la frayeur et l’indignation.” It was 
adopted also by Burnouf, who suggested that Tacitus had in mind the follow- 
ing passage in the Agesilaus of Xenophon (2. 12): xai xpavy) pév ovdepia 
mapiy, ov pnv ovde ovyy, pwr) S€ tis Hv Toudry olav dpyy Te Kal wadyn Tapacyxorr’ 
dv. The parallel was cited with approval by Orelli, and from him has come 
into modern editions. 

The situation assumed by editors is this: the emperor had come down 
from the Palatium to try to quell the disturbance in the city; the revolt of 
Otho was making considerable progress; the people, under extreme emotion, 
were watching to see what would happen; they feared for their personal 
safety, and they were swayed by intense indignation against the misrule 
of Galba. But it may be seriously questioned whether they labored under 
the influence of such extreme fear, or such great passion. Certainly the 
321 
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narrative of Tacitus does not imply this, nor do the accounts of the day by 
other writers. 

Only occasionally has exception been taken to the commonly accepted 
translation of the passage. Davies, in his edition of book I, argues against 
it, but his argument is not quite convincing. His own explanation, however, 
seems to me absolutely correct. The last sentence of his note reads: ‘‘On 
the whole it seems better to consider that quale, etc., explains quies.”’ I 
would therefore suggest the following translation: ‘‘There was not commo- 
tion, nor yet the quiet, such as is the silence of extreme fear and extreme 
passion.” The same interpretation was given by Dureau de Lamalle: 
“Dans un état ni tumultueux, ni calme, tel qu’est ce silence des grandes 
coléres et des grandes terreurs.”” Henderson (Civil War and Rebellion in 
the Roman Empire, p. 15) evidently understands the sentence in this way, 
for he says: ‘‘Galba and Piso, lured down to the forum from the height of 
the Palatine, were abandoned by an indifferent mob and treacherous soldiers 
to their fate.” 

Tacitus had just said that the people stood watching, without saying 
a word, “neque populi aut plebis ulla vox,’’ they were amazed at the sudden 
upheaval in the state. Certainly they were immensely interested in the 
progress of the revolution, but there is nothing to show that they were pro- 
foundly moved. One is inevitably reminded of the utter indifference of the 
people to the welfare of the state, as shown by their attitude a few months 
later in the struggle between the Vitellians and the Flavians: ‘ Aderat 
pugnantibus spectator populus, utque in ludicro certamine, hos, rursus illos 
clamore et plausu fovebat” (Hist. 3. 83). It is true that the sentence under 
discussion is strikingly like the one in the Agesilaus, but it bears a still closer 
resemblance to one in the first book of Livy, which does not seem to have 
been cited as a parallel. Livy describes the entrance of the Roman legions 
into Alba Longa, where they found no commotion or panic, such as is char- 
acteristic of captured cities: ‘quae [i.e., legiones] ubi intravere portas, 
non quidem fuit tumultus ille nec pavor, qualis captarum esse urbium solet”’ 
(1. 29. 2). Weissenborn cites a sentence of Justin (8. 5. 9) which is clearly 
imitated from that of Livy: ‘Non quidem pavor ille hostilis nec discursus 
per urbem militum erat, non tumultus armorum, non bonorum atque 
hominum rapina, sed tacitus maeror et luctus, verentibus, ne ipsae lacrimae 
pro contumacia haberentur.”” There can be no question about Justin’s 
imitation of the sentence of Livy, but a fact worthy of notice is that the 
second part of the sentence is introduced by the adversative sed, while 
both Livy and Tacitus introduce the second part of their sentences by the 
comparative qualis. In addition to the remarkable verbal resemblance 
between the sentence of Tacitus and that of Livy, there is the very important 
resemblance in content. They both terminate with a general character- 
ization, quite in harmony with a recognized feature of the style of Tacitus. 
This is quite lost in the traditional translation of the passage. 
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Next, as to the facts in the case. Tacitus several times makes the 
explicit statement that the people of Rome had lost interest in public affairs. 
For example, he thinks it is a great compliment to Agricola that the people 
took any notice of his illness, for they were ordinarily quite unconcerned 
about great men or great happenings in the empire: “Hic aliud agens popu- 
lus” (Agr. 43). The same criticism occurs four times elsewhere: “‘incuriosa 
suorum aetas” (Agr. 1: it is immaterial in this connection whether sworum 
is masculine or neuter); ‘“magnitudine nimia communium curarum expers 
populus” (Hist. 1. 89); “vulgus tamen vacuum curis” (Hist. 2. 90); “dum 
vetera extollimus, recentium incuriosi” (Ann. 2. 88). The same charge is 
made even against the historians of the empire, for little good history is found, 
and the explanation is “‘inscitia rei publicae ut alienae” (Hist. 1.1). Only 
the thoughtful men, who kept in the background, were deeply interested in the 
welfare of the state: ‘‘sapientibus quietis et rei publicae cura” (Hist. 1. 88). 

An examination of the records of the reign of Galba discloses the fact 
that ancient writers believed that Galba was unpopular, but that there 
was not intense feeling against him, even on the day of his murder. Sueto- 
nius makes but one comment on the attitude of the citizens as the end of 
Galba’s reign drew near: “‘per haec prope universis ordinibus offensus vel 
praecipua flagrabat invidia apud milites” (Galba 16). And speaking of the 
day of the murder he says: “illud mirum admodum fuerit, neque praesen- 
tium quemquam opem imperatori ferre conatum et omnes qui arcesserentur 
sprevisse nuntium excepta Germanicifanjorum vexillatione” (Galba 20). 
This means, the attitude of the people toward Galba was such that it is sur- 
prising that none aided him on that day. The strongest evidence, outside 
of Tacitus, that the citizens were not profoundly moved at the time of the 
murder occurs in the story of Plutarch: rav pév oby wodAGv Spdpuos jv, ov 
gvyy oxdvapevwr, ddX’ éxi ras oroas Kal Ta peréwpa THs dyopas dorep Oéav 
xatadapBavevrwy (Galba 26). And the last sentence of his life of Galba 
reads: ovdéva rofotvra riv dpxyv, oixreipavras St rovs moAXovs Tov Odvarov 
dré\urev (Galba 29). This indicates clearly that, according to the sources 
of Plutarch, the hostility to Galba was not intense. 

The account by Dio Cassius, in the abridgment of Xiphilinus, squares 
with those of Suetonius and Plutarch. The reputation of Galba was not 
good: wer’ e Kai ew rod re Sevov wovely 6 TaédBas fv, ddd? Ste exeivous dduxeiv 
erérperev, 7) OTe Hyvoe Ta ywopeva, ov Kadds Axove (Dio 64. 2). But even 
the soldiers at the time of the murder of Galba had no very bitter feelings, 
for it was necessary to bribe them in order to gain their support for Otho: 
kavravOa Kai Tovs dAAous, are ai dxOouevous To TdABa, mpocavameioas, wadAov 
8¢ éxmpuduevos, apd Te éxeivwv THv dpxnv mapaxphya édaBe, xal pera TodTo Kal 
mapa tev dAAwv (Dio 64. 5). The history of Zonaras (11. 14) repeates the 
statement of Xiphilinus, or Dio, almost verbatim. 

Turning again to Tacitus, we find that, in general, there was ill-will 
against Galba, but it was almost wholly due to the self-seeking of individuals, 
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and to the fear that Galba would not further their selfish interests. Thus: 
“‘plebs sordida et circo ac theatris sueta, simul deterrimi servorum, aut qui 
adesis bonis per dedecus Neronis alebantur, maesti et rumorum avidi” 
(1. 4). That the feeling was not intense is shown by the fact that after 
the adoption of Piso the friendship of even the soldiers might easily have 
been won: “tribuni tamen centurionesque et proximi militum grata auditu 
respondent: per ceteros maestitia ac silentium, tamquam usurpatam etiam 
in pace donativi necessitatem bello perdidissent. Constat potuisse con- 
ciliari animos quantulacumque parci senis liberalitate” (1. 18). Piso 
addressed the senate, and the same selfish motive was observable: ‘“Piso- 
nis comis oratio. Et patrum favor aderat: multi voluntate, effusius qui 
noluerant, medii ac plurimi obvio obsequio, privatas spes agitantes sine 
publica cura” (1. 19). The lack of sincerity on the part of senators when 
they met Otho immediately after his accession is pictured strongly: ‘ Alium 
crederes senatum, alium populum: ruere cuncti in castra, anteire proximos, 
certare cum praecurrentibus, increpare Galbam, laudare militum iudicium, 
exosculari Othonis manum; quantoque magis falsa erant quae fiebant, tanto 
plura facere” (1. 45). Not only was the senate insincere, but the people 
had no affection for either Galba or Otho. When it first became known that 
Otho had revolted, the people, believing that the uprising would soon be 
suppressed, turned to Galba, insincerely, to assure him of their loyalty, 
without doubt hoping to receive favors in return for their expressions: 
“universa iam plebs Palatium implebat, mixtis servitiis et dissono clamore 
caedem Othonis et coniuratorum exitium poscentium, ut si in circo aut 
theatro ludicrum aliquod postularent: neque illis iudicium aut veritas, 
quippe eodem die diversa pari certamine postulaturis” (1.32). Next came 
the rumor that Otho had been slain, and all gave way to extravagant shouts 
of joy: “tum vero non populus tantum et imperita plebs in plausus et 
inmodica studia, sed equitum plerique ac senatorum, posito metu incauti” 
(1. 35). They were always ready to shout for the present emperor, however 
insincerely. Thus, when Otho was about to take the field against Vitellius, 
Tacitus says: “clamor vocesque vulgi ex more adulandi nimiae et falsae”’ 
(1. 90). 

The several petty disturbances in the state, which had been crushed 
savagely by Galba, gave occasion for much dissatisfaction, but the citizens 
had no special fondness for any one of the prominent possible claimants 
to the throne: “ingens novis rebus materia, ut non in unum aliquem prono 
favore, ita audenti parata” (1. 6). And yet the feeling against Galba kept 
increasing: “et inviso semel principi seu bene seu male facta invidiam 
adferebant” (1. 7). But when the actual outbreak occurred, there were 
not many implicated in the plot, and no large number greatly preferred 
Otho: “‘totidem ferme milites in itinere adgregantur, alii conscientia, plerique 
miraculo, pars clamore et gaudiis, pars silentio, animum ex eventu sumpturi”’ 
(1. 27). The smallness of the number who were seriously engaged in the 
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revolt is again mentioned by Tacitus: “isque habitus animorum fuit, ut 
pessimum facinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes paterentur” (1. 28). 
And even these were not moved by feelings of patriotism, for the abortive 
attempt of the preceding day to place Otho on the throne did not fail out 
of regard for the welfare of the state, about which they cared little: “non 
rei publicae cura, quam foedare principis sui sanguine sobrii parabant”’ 
(1. 26). 

When, therefore, Galba was being tossed about by the crowds in the 
forum, the people in huge throngs took up positions in the basilicas and 
temples, from which they could see all that happened. It was a grand and 
exciting spectacle. They watched intently; they did not talk; they turned 
in every direction to distinguish the various sounds; there was no commo- 
tion, there was not that intense silence characteristic of deep feeling; they 
were anxious to ascertain what the insurrection meant, how successful it 
would be, and what result they could expect to themselves personally. It 
was hardly to be expected that they would arm themselves to assist either 
side, but it was reported to Otho that they were being armed. It is signifi- 
cant that Otho did not know where the sympathy of the people lay. He 
took measures, therefore, to prevent serious opposition to himself: ‘‘ire 
praecipites et occupare pericula iubet” (1.40). The carelessness, or luke- 
warmness, of the people scarcely justified the report that they were taking 
arms, and yet (tamen) such was the report. 

The only serious objection to the interpretation offered is that the 
structural balance of the sentence is destroyed. The three words tumultus, 
quies, silentium make a fine climax, whereas the translation I have advo- 
cated makes two short phrases parallel, namely, non tumultus and non quies, 
but then adds a long phrase explanatory of quies. That is true, but Tacitus 
would not be guilty of saying a thing, for the sake of a climax, which contra- 
dicts all his beliefs, expressed so many times, and in the vicinity of this 
chapter. 


RicHARD WELLINGTON HusBAND 
DartmMoutH CoLLEGE 


EMENDATION OF PLATO Gorgias 503D 


ei 3& xy TodTO, GAN’ Grrep ev TO boTépw Adyw AvayxdoOnpuev jyeis Sporoyeiv 
—<ére at pev Tov érBvudv mAnpovpevar BeATiw rovoter Tov avOpwrov, TavTas 
pev daroreXciv, at S& xeipw, wy, TodTO Se Téxvn Tis ein, etc. 

The concluding phrase has given editors some uneasiness. Nestle follows 
Burnet in reading ¢lva: for the manuscript «fy, and réyvys eva (Ast) and 
téxvys twos Setrac have been proposed. The simple reading to which I 
think Platonic usage and thought point is rovrov. Plato had said above 
(500A) that the selection or discrimination here described is the business of 
an artist, reyvixod. And now he repeats the thought in the form that there 
is an art of it. 
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The contrast between subjects which do and those which do not admit 
of constitution as an art and science is ever present to Plato’s mind, as 
appears from the Sophist, Politicus, Gorgias, and Phaedrus. And he would 
normally express the idea by a genitive with réyvy (cf. Protagoras 357A; 
Phaedrus 260E). One of the most instructive examples of this is Republic 
488E: pyre réxvnv tovrov pyre pedrérnv, which I interpreted in Classical 
Review, June, 1906, p. 247. Cf. Republic 518D: rovrov roivy, qv 8 éyd, 
avrod Téxvn av ein, etc. Compare also Laws 837E: réyvqv 89 tw’ ad rovrov 
Tod vopov THS Oévews . . . « Exw, With 838E: dre réxvyv eyo mpds Todrov Tov 
vopov éxoyu. The genitive in the Gorgias passage receives further slight con- 
firmation from 509DE, émi rotro de... . réxvnv compared with 510A. 
Cf. in the passage of the Laws cited above, the combination of réyvyv 


apos With the genitive. 
Pau. SHOREY 


AN UNAPPRECIATED JOKE IN ARISTOPHANES 


In the passage immediately following the parabasis in the Wasps, 
Bdelycleon appears accompanied by his father, Philocleon, whose grudging 
consent he has won to a change of life. Preparatory to the dinner that is 
to celebrate the conversion of the old man, Bdelycleon produces for his 
father a new outfit of clothing. The cloak that is to replace the old tribon 
arouses a storm of protests in the midst of which comes the assertion (ll. 
1141-42): 

drap Soxel ye por 
éouxevas padvora Mopvxov oaypare 
What is the full significance of these words? 

Under the lemma, Mopvyxov odypari, we find recorded in the Venetus 
scholia the following remarks: Mépvxos @xpds. odypare & TO pod\ArAwTo 
aayy, @ éxpyto ds tpupepds mAciove Oddrer xpwpevos. “AdAus. Tov TeEpi 
tpupiv éorovdaxdtwv 6 Mépuyxos. odypare S¢ eel maxéa. lows ds éxeivov 
maxed odypate xpwpévov. In all this there is little that could not be derived 
from a reading of Aristophanes himself. Morychus is introduced in other 
places by the poet and in such fashion that the salient features of the man 
are well known. Only the statement that he was sallow seems to be without 
warrant. It may well have been a bit of irrelevant and gratuitous divina- 
tion. But the point that concerns us most is the interpretation of the 
word oaypa. The author of each of the two notes, apparently without 
question, regards the word as the genuine name of a garment, one of them 
equating it with odyos, to which it may possibly be etymologically akin. 
It is just as likely, however, that the interpretation offered rests upon no 
surer foundation than a superficial reading of the passage itself, coupled with 
the specious relationship to adyos. 

Fortunately, though exceedingly rare, the word odypa occurs in two 
other passages of the same period, and in both the context is such as to leave 
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little doubt as to the meaning intended. In Acharnians 574. Lamachus, the 
representative of the war party, on being summoned by the chorus, exclaims: 
tis Topyov’ eyyeapey éx tov odyparos; The scholiast remarks: ‘Os rod 
Aapdyou éxovros évreruraperny tH dowid: Topydva, ék rod odypatos: "Ex 
THs Onxns Tod drdov, 6 Kadeiras odypa, odyn yap TO Ordov Kal wavoayia, 
mavorrAia. dvtt ovv rv domida. év S88 rH domid: érervrwro 4 Topywv. 

Similarly in Euripides’ Andromache 616-18, Peleus chides Menelaus in 
these words: 

Os ovde Tpwhels HAGes Ex Tpoias povos, 
KdAdora Tevxn 8 év Kadoior odypacw 
Gpou’ éxeioe Sedpo 7’ Pyayes waduv. 

The comment of the scholiast is: odypact: tais Oyxus tov domidwv. 
Whence did he get the notion that by revyyn Euripides meant shield? Lid- 
dell and Scott’s Lexicon treats that word as meaning arms in general, “always 
of a warrior’s whole armor, harness.’’ Did the commentator have independ- 
ent knowledge that odyya was a technical term meaning shield-cover, or was 
he guessing (the origin of the conjecture would seem hard to find), or should 
we add a new meaning for revyy in our dictionaries ?! 

With the exception of the three passages mentioned, odypa is not found 
again in Greek literature until the beginning of the Christian era, when it 
occurs a few times, the meaning generally ascribed being “saddle” or 
“burden.” Some editors, to be sure, have adopted the proposal to substitute 
odypacw for cdpacw in Aeschylus’ Prometheus 463, but the alteration seems 
needless. Furthermore, a scholium to Euripides’ Phoenissae 779 contains 
the statement: of 8 ypdpover. ra odypara. That tradition seems not to have 
been given serious consideration by modern editors, and certainly if the 
recorded variant ever did stand in the place of dudiBAnyara, still further 
changes would be entailed, so that it is needless to speculate in regard to the 
possible bearing of the note. 

Was odypo then used in the time of Aristophanes with the technical 
meaning of shield-cover, or was the word capable of general application as 
any sort of covering, as its apparent connection with the verb oarrw might 
suggest, its particular value for any given instance depending wholly upon 
the context? It may seem strange that if it was a regularly accepted term 
with definite and restricted meaning, considering all that was written about 
warfare and warlike preparations, we do not meet the word more frequently. 
But neither do we meet any other word with the meaning in question; and 
yet that the Greeks did cover their shields, not merely in the intervals between 
campaigns but even on the march, is attested by Anacreon, 21.4,? Euripides’ 

1The scholium on éxgépere redxn, Euripides’ Phoenissae 779, is rebxn: ras doml- 
das. There is nothing in the context that would seem of itself to suggest such a note. 


For this citation the writer is indebted to Professor Edward Capps. The passage 
is one of peculiar interest. If it is to be interpreted literally, if affords an instance of 
a shield-cover serving as a garment. One would hardly infer, however, that the prac- 
tice was widespread or that Morychus actually clothed himself in a shield-cover. 
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Andromache 616-18, and Xenophon’s Anabasis i. 2, 16. That the practice 
was not invariable might be gathered from Acharnians 279. The same 
strange reticence is observable in regard to the spear-cover. There is but one 
allusion to a spear-cover, so far as the writer is aware, and it is in the very 
play of Aristophanes (Acharnians 1120) that affords the clearest instance of 
oaypa as shield-cover. The term used, éAvrpor, like odypa, is etymologically 
capable of wider application and is used by later writers in a variety of senses. 

But if the scarcity of literary allusions to the cdyya is striking, no less 
striking is the fact that, although the warrior and his equipment frequently 
served as subjects for the Greek artist, only once, in a vase painting of the 
early fifth century (Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, IV, Plate CCLXIX), 
do we find a suggestion of a shield-cover. Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
p. 191, gives a cut of the painting, and on the following page, using the term 
odypa, speaks as if it were the regular custom to cover the shield. Daremberg 
et Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, I, 1250, s.v. clipeus, also refer to this 
painting and conclude that the odyya was used to protect especially fine 
shields. 

Besides the evidence already cited, Pollux in two separate passages,! 
Hesychius,? Photius,’ and Suidas‘ attest the meaning shield-cover. Suidas, 
to be sure, cites in proof of his interpretation only the two passages from the 
Acharnians and the Andromache. However, nowhere but in the scholia to 
Wasps 1142 do we find any hint that odypa ever meant a garment. Liddell 
and Scott’s Lexicon, with great caution, follows these scholia in equating 
odypa With odyos, “‘a large cloak,” and this seems to have been the practice 
of all the editors of the Wasps with the exception of Van Leeuwen and Starkie, 
who see no difference between the meaning of the word in the Wasps and 
that in the other two passages, except that in the Wasps a joke is intended. 
That the poet is jesting seems reasonable, for there would be small point in 
having his character say, ‘‘this seems most like the cloak of Morychus,” no 
matter how extravagant a garment that epicure may actually have worn. 
Besides, whereas names for articles of dress are found in great abundance 
in Greek writings, this would be the sole occurrence of odypa in such a use. 

Starkie, who gives the fullest commentary upon the passage, seems, 
however, to have missed the full significance of the joke. This is his note. 
“Soxet, ‘as far as appearances go, it is like Morychus’ ‘‘shield-case.”’ rav 
rept tpudpyv éorrovdaxdtwv 6 Mépuyos (schol. R; ep. line 506 n.). The enor- 
mous cloak worn by this ‘whoreson round man’ in winter resembled in cut 
a ‘shield-case,’ cp. schol. V odypar: 8 érei waxéa(?). Indeed, such a man 
dotparevros dv was not likely to have anything else warlike about him.” 

Now, the garment in question is fairly well described by the poet him- 
self. It is called a yAaiva (1132), but not the ordinary variety (1137). It 
is thick and shaggy (1138, 1147), hence hot (1151, 1153, 1155-56). It seems 


1 vii. 157 and x. 142. . 8 S.v. odypa. 
2 S.v. odyua. 4 S.v. odypa. 
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to have tassels (1144). But what is there in all this that would suggest a 
shield-case? The scholiast does say odypar: 8¢ érei raxéa. But at any rate 
that has nothing to do with “cut,” and it is more than likely that it was only a 
bad guess, for in the vase painting to which allusion has been made there 
is no unusual thickness observable in the cdypa. How could a xAciva resemble 
a shield-case in cut? And if it did, is it likely that such resemblance would 
be distinguishable before the garment was puton? There isa possibility that 
the point of the joke lay in the unusual size of the garment: as the genuine 
oaypya presumably covered the whole shield, so the cloak of Morychus, by 
a pardonable hyperbole, may have been said to have covered the whole 
man. But may not the psychology of the passage be a bit more subtle ? 

Morychus, as the scholiast notes, was trav wept tpvdiv éorovdaxdruv. 
Just what aspect of the word rpvdy should we think of in this connection ? 
Morychus is named by Aristophanes in three other places. In Acharnians 
887 allusion is made to his fondness for Copaic eels. In Wasps 506 he is said 
to live a Biov yevvaiov. However reputable the natural connotation of the 
phrase may have been, the audience is left in no doubt of its meaning for 
Philocleon when applied to Morychus, for he immediately (ll. 508-11) 
interprets it as signifying indulgence of the appetite. Among the dainties 
mentioned as suggested by the passage are the familiar eels. In keeping 
with this is the reference in the Peace (ll. 1005-9), where Morychus is found 
in company with “‘Teleas and Glaucetes and many other epicures” struggling 
for his favorite dish of Copaic eel. That this is not a merely accidental 
and temporary grouping of names is seen by comparing a fragment of the 
Perialges of the comic poet Plato, in which the same triumvirate is found, with 
the exception of Teleas, who this time is replaced by the more notorious 
Leogoras. Obviously all four are typical high livers of the period. Bearing 
this in mind, we may imagine the mental process involved in our passage 
to have been somewhat as follows. “This is a fine, large cloak that my son 
is offering me. It is more befitting a dandy than a plain old man like me— 
such a voluptuary, in fact, as Morychus.”’ The recollection of the “fair 
round belly” of that worthy, or at any rate the thought that the stomach 
was the seat of his affections, might then suggest the object that was similar 
in appearance, the shield. Ergo his cloak is a shield-case. To call it so is 
all the more humorous, if, like the notorious Cleonymus, his disposition is 
the opposite of warlike. 

But the situation is somewhat simplified and the explanation above 
suggested is made more plausible, when we consider a passage in the Achar- 
nians, produced but three years before the Wasps. Lamachus the warrior 
is pitted against the peace-loving Dicaeopolis in amoebean verse, line for 
line. The former no sooner issues his prosaic order (1. 1122): 


tovs KtAAiBavtas oloe rat THs domidos 
than it is immediately capped by the mocking: 
kal THs éuns Tos KpiBavitas Exepe 
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The scholiast’s A«irer yaorpds is as obvious as it is true, provided we treat 
the passage literally. The rest of the note misses the point in curious fashion: 
iv’ #, Kal THs éuyns yaorpos tiv dvamavow éxdepe Tors xpiBaviras adprovs. 
erage 58 yaptevTws Ste Kal ovrou mepipepeis ds ai domédes. That the loaves 
were round may well have been true, but that fact has nothing to do with 
the interpretation of the joke. Does not the language rather suggest that 
“shield” was slang for ‘“‘belly’”? Mueller in his edition suggests that 
Dicaeopolis, as he speaks the words, ‘‘ventrem digito monstrat.” Merry 
expresses a similar view. But Rogers, with his customary discernment, 
remarks, ‘‘But I strongly suspect that the round protuberant paunch of 
some corpulent citizen had been compared to the domis éudadceooa, which 
a soldier in battle protruded before him; and that we have here an allusion 
to that description, an allusion which the audience would at once under- 
stand.” Certain it is that evidence is not lacking of the Greek fondness for 
applying to parts of the body nicknames borrowed from various sources, some 
of them no doubt of sportive significance. The temptation to hit upon such 
a slang usage of ‘“‘shield”” must have been doubly great. Not only the super- 
ficial, general resemblance between shield and belly, but also the fact that 
from Homer on a distinguishing feature common to both was named éudadds, 
would seem to make the usage almost inevitable, especially when we recall 
how familiar an object the shield was and what exceptional opportunities 
the Greek possessed of making the comparison suggested. That he was not 
slow to make it, that it was not a brand-new coinage of the age of Aristo- 
phanes, would appear from T'yrtaeus 11.24: 
domidos edpeins yaorpi Kadvipdpevos. 

That the passage in which this line occurs is epic and dignified lends all the 
more color to the belief that the usage was well recognized, even earlier than 
Tyrtaeus himself.! If our own English vocabulary had been fashioned under 
similar circumstances, who knows but that instead of inglorious “‘pot-belly,”’ 
a term that suggests the piping times of peace, or at all events an era when 
the shield had become less useful than ornamental, we might have forged 


a more martial phrase ourselves ?? 
H. L. Crossy 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1 Taorthp was of course also applied to other inanimate objects, as to the bulge of a 
bottle (Cratinus Pytine 18), but that does not vitiate the argument. 


2 The writer is indebted to Dr. Theodore A. Buenger, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for an interesting parallel from Latin literature to the passage under discussion. 
Claudianus In Eutrop, ii. 386 ff., in describing a general of Eutropius, writes: 

Tune Ajax erat Eutropii, lateque fremebat, 

Non septem vasto quatiens umbone iuvencus; 

Sed quam perpetuis dapibus pigroque sedili 

Inter anus interque colos oneraverat, alvum. 
It is not improbable that Claudianus, who had spent much of his life among Greek- 
speaking peoples and had written in Greek himself, is here imitating some Greek 
model. If not, he at least testifies to the naturalness of the joke. 
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THE OMISSION OF THE INTERJECTION IN HEROD v. 51 


In adiscussion of the force of the interjection with the vocative in Herod- 
otus, AJP, XXVI, 34, the conclusion was reached that the interjection 
gave to the vocative a familiar tone and that its omission implied reserve 
or dignity. This conclusion was supported by the statement that “familiar 
family greetings such as father, mother, wife, son, and daughter have the 
interjection.” Professor Grace Harriet Macurdy, CP, VII, 78, corrected 
this by calling attention to the fact that little Gorgo, when her father was 
offered bribes by Aristagoras, did not address him with & warep but with the 
simple vocative warep. 

Plutarch telling the same story in Lac. Apoph., p. 191, Teubner text, 
has the child use the interjection, 4 wdrep, thus differing from Herodotus. 
It is probable that there was no traditional authority either for using or for 
omitting the interjection in this speech and that Herodotus violated his usual 
custom in this particular passage for some literary or artistic reason. The 
reason is not far to seek. 

Plato always uses the interjection when a freeborn son or youth is 
addressed, and regularly omits it in the case of slaves, e.g., & wat to one who 
is free, wat to a slave. However, Agathon when speaking to his slaves in 
Symposium 175B addresses them with the words & aides, adding at once 
that he does not intend to give them orders, that they are free to do as they 
please. The interjection in this passage in Plato marks the breaking down 
of social barriers, and the introduction of familiar intercourse between friends 
and companions. 

The omission of the interjection in the passage under discussion, when 
Gorgo spoke to her father in the presence of the wealthy and magnificent 
foreign ambassador, shows that the child was embarrassed, stiff, and formal, 
and so accordingly addressed her father in the language of formal politeness 
and dignified reserve rather than in that of easy familiarity. 

This is as neat a touch of ethopoiia as is to be found in any of the speeches 
of Lysias, and is also a perfect illustration of the principle I have already 
advanced, that the vocative without the interjection in early Greek is digni- 
fied and reserved. 

Joun A. Scorr 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Die Pseudoxenophontische AOHNAIOQN ITIOAITEIA. Einleitung, 
Ubersetzung, Erklarung von Ernst Kauinxa. Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1913. 


It is a matter of surprise that no annotated edition of this important 
document has appeared since the editions by Miiller-Striibing, 1880, and 
Belot, 1880. Though primarily a political tract, it deals also with linguistic, 
economic, social, dramatic, and legal matters. In view of the constantly 
growing body of discussions, comments, and fugitive remarks on the part 
of scholars of widely divergent interests, a comprehensive edition such as 
Kalinka has produced is particularly welcome. The text is practically the 
same as that of his editio minor of 1898 to which the reader is referred for 
information regarding the manuscripts. The present edition is provided 
with an adequate apparatus criticus. The treatment of the text is charac- 
terized by conservatism and fidelity to the MSS tradition and the result 
marks a distinct advance in the interpretation of the work. 

In i. 14 the difficulties involved on the MSS reading of éxaAéovres are 
overcome by reading of wXéoves. This is attractive, for it calls attention 
to the activities of native sycophants in the subordinate cities, which must 
have been even more annoying than those of Athenian origin. The objection 
that of zAéoves is not used elsewhere by the author to designate the popular 
party is not serious. Thucydides (viii. 73. 6) uses it of the democracy in 
Samos. More disturbing is the violent change of subject involved in refer- 
ring yeyveoxovres in the same sentence to the Athenians. A similarly harsh 
change occurs in Kalinka’s interpretation of the much-discussed passage 
(i. 11) regarding slaves. Here the interpretation of éAevOépous ddurévar 
as referring, not to actual manumission, but to the practical freedom of 
dodAo xwpis oixotvres is extremely attractive. No parallel is cited. In 
i. 14 4 dpyy does not refer exclusively either to the democratic rule in Athens, 
as Kalinka takes it, or to the imperial rule of Athens. Both are included. 
Oligarchic governments in the subordinate cities could as a rule react only 
indirectly on domestic politics in Athens. Again in ii. 1 the remarks on 
Athenian military power are rendered intelligible by a few changes. The 
use of the superlative xpdrioro: instead of a comparative for emphasis is 
not without parallel. The difficulty in ii. 12 where the commercial aspects 
of sea power are set forth is removed by the transfer of # from before ov to 
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the position before ofrives. One would be more satisfied with this and some 
other textual changes if one could be certain that the satirical author of this 
pamphlet always attributed sound theories to the democrats. These few 
crucial passages to which every student of the “polity of the Athenians” 
immediately turns when a new edition of the text appears sufficiently 
exhibit the methods of the editor in constituting and interpreting the 
text. 
The introduction deals with the date, authorship, composition, and 
character of the pamphlet. It is pretty generally agreed that the date lies 
somewhere between 430 and 424. The arguments advanced in support of 
attempts to be more accurate are not convincing. The assumption that 
no writer would have enumerated among the advantages of sea power the 
ability to seize dxri) mpo¢yovoa 7) vicos mpoxeevn 1) orevoropoy tt (ii. 14) 
before the capture of Pylos implies a very poor opinion of the intelligence 
of people who for two generations had been the predominant sea power in 
the Mediterranean. Equally curious is the notion that, after Brasidas’ 
spectacular raid on the Chalcidice, no writer could assert the impossibility 
of distant military operations on the part of a land power (ii. 5). One 
might as reasonably argue that the comment was suggested by the raid of 
Brasidas, whose success only served to emphasize the difficulties of such 
an undertaking. But there was a number of circumstances that rendered 
the exploit so unique that it could in no way modify a general military 
theory: xai rov pav we{y idvra Set dua pirias lévar } iKay paxopevov. 

Kalinka rejects the argument regarding Pylos because the object of 
that undertaking was not AwBacba rors thy wreapov oikodivras. The 
Brasidas argument he characterizes as ‘‘diese scharfsinnige Beobachtung.”’ 
There is a detailed discussion of the passage regarding the democratic atti- 
tude toward political comedy: xwpywdeiv 8 ad wat xaxds Adyev Tov pev 
dppov ovk éHow (ii. 18). This is not a reference to a specific law. The 
Athenians did not attempt to embody fine distinctions in their legislation. 
The eicayyeAva afforded ample means of protection against any gross abuse 
of stage freedom in comment and criticism of current affairs. It is futile 
to try to identify a particular prosecution as the basis of this remark. 

Kalinka wisely refuses to attempt to identify the author with any 
known writer or politician. He was an Athenian citizen and an oligarch. 

The commentary covers 230 pages. This is a generous amount of 
annotation for 13 pages of Greek. References and more minute discussions 
in the commentary are printed in footnotes. It is a pity that the edition 
was not made complete by the inclusion of the index verborum that appears 
in the editio minor. 

Rosert J. BONNER 

University or Cuicaco 
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Platos Jugenddialoge und die Entstehungszeit des ‘‘Phaidros.” By 
Hans von Arnim. Leipzig: Teubner, 1914. Pp. vii-224. 

Professor von Arnim does not believe that we can distinguish in Plato’s 
writings a Socratic stratum antedating the doctrine of ideas, and a period 
of old age in which the theory was tacitly abandoned. He accepts The 
Unity of Plato’s Thought as against all recent endeavors to determine the 
order of composition of the dialogues by supposed contradictions, inconsist- 
encies, and developments in Plato’s own thinking. But his philological 
conscience revolts against the dpyés Adyos that would therefore abandon the 
problem of Platonic chronology as both insignificant and insoluble. He 
believes that the method of style statistics rightly used is capable of solving 
the problem. But inasmuch as his own painstaking investigations in this 
field (cf. Classical Philology, VII, 490) have not yet been fully appreciated 
by his colleagues, he suspends his labors in this direction for a time, in order 
to test and confirm his results by another method. Though the order of 
composition of the dialogues need not coincide with that of the development 
of their ideas in Plato’s mind, it may very well be the order in which he 
intended and felt it necessary to present them to his readers. And con- 
versely, if we can show that the full understanding of one dialogue presup- 
poses acquaintance with another, we may fairly presume that they were 
published in the sequence that would make them intelligible. 

In the first half of the first volume, Professor von Arnim applies this 
plausible method to the so-called minor or earlier dialogues with great acu- 
men and, in the main, resisting the temptation to strain the evidence in favor 
of his thesis. The Protagoras (presumably the earliest dialogue) precedes 
the Laches because Nicias in the Laches proposes as well-known Socratic 
doctrine a definition of courage elaborated as something new and unfamiliar 
in the Protagoras. The assumption in the Charmides that oixeia is an 
accepted synonym of dya#a would commend itself only to a reader who knew 
the Lysis. The earlier and independent publication of the first book of the 
Republic is confirmed by the fuller and more convincing development of 
some of its ideas in the Gorgias. It follows the Laches and the Protagoras, 
since it takes as a matter of course the parallelism of réxvn and dpery which 
they work out. And it precedes the Lysis, which in 217E refines upon and 
corrects the argument of Republic 341DE on the relation of the good, the 
evil, and the neutral. The protreptic discussions of the Euthydemus pre- 
suppose all of these dialogues as well as the Meno. 

Of a similar character is the argument in the second part (pp. 156 f.) 
that the psychological Phaedrus myth would not be intelligible except to 
readers already acquainted with the fourth book of the Republic and its 
application of the doctrine of the tripartite soul to ethics—an argument 
which my own experience with students confirms: 

“Also nicht, weil die Lehre von der Dreiteiligkeit der Seele bis zur 
Republik dem Philosophen fremd gewesen miisste (was ihre Ignorierung im 
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Phaidon durchaus nicht beweist)—nicht deswegen muss der Phatdros nach 
der Republik geschrieben sein, sondern weil die Allegorie des Phaidros nur 
von Lesern verstanden und gewiirdigt und genossen werden konnte, welche 
die ‘Republik’ bereits gelesen hatten”’ (p. 161). 

This brief summary of course does not do justice to Professor von Arnim’s 
many interesting applications of his method, but may serve to indicate its 
general scope. I suppose that he would not himself regard the assumption 
on which it rests as more than a strong presumption in any given instance. 
It would always remain possible that Plato in exceptional cases alluded to 
favorite ideas for which he had not thus prepared his readers. For example, 
the late Professor Adam, like Stallbaum not understanding the davracpara 
Oca of Republic 532C, proceeded to emend it, but candidly withdrew the 
emendation when I pointed out that the enigmatic expression is fully ex- 
plained in a passage of the later Sophist 266BD. 

The interest of the book is by no means limited to these inferences about 
Platonic chronology. Professor von Arnim, as readers of his History of 
Greek Philosophy, his Dio Chrysostomus, and his Fragments of the Stoics know, 
is a very competent critic, not only of the text, but of the ideas, of his authors. 
And there are many suggestions in the present volume on which I should 
like to dwell did space permit. His contribution to the problem of the 
apparent contradictions between the Protagoras and the Gorgias especially 
deserves mention. The matter is too complicated to discuss in a review. I 
have elsewhere indicated my opinion (Classical Philology, IX, 364) that the 
hedonistic calculus of the Protagoras cannot be separated from that of the 
Laws, and that Plato, like some modern opponents of utilitarianism, is com- 
pelled to make large concessions to the psychological truth of a doctrine 
whose language and emotional associations are distasteful to him. To this 
conflict of analytic thought with instinctive ethical feeling and aesthetic 
taste in himself, I would refer his apparent self-contradictions about pleasure, 
which after all are no greater than those of Jowett, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, 
and many other modern writers. 

Professor von Arnim is a careful workman and leaves few openings for 
the captious critic. I should like however to submit to him my doubts on 
one passage. In Protagoras 358C, dAAo te otv . . . . emi ye Ta Kaka ovdels 
exw Epxerar, he assumes that the oty necessarily represents the proposition 
as an inference from the preceding hedonistic argument. Is it not possible 
to regard the ovy as merely continuative (cf. Aristoph. Nubes 423) and to 
base the self-evident proposition, so far as it requires confirmation, on the 
very meaning of xaxdé as emphasized by ye? This use of what I some- 
times nickname in the classroom the ex vi termini ye is not uncommon. 
We find it, for example, in conjunction with d\Ao tr oby in Republic 576C: 
GdXo tt odv, Hv 8 eya, 5 ye Tupavvixds KaTa THy Tvpavvoupévny worw ay ein 
OmoLOT TL; 

Pau. SHOREY 
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Die Chadhirlegende und der Alexanderroman. Von Dr. I. FRreEDLAEN- 
DER. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1913. M. 12. 


In a region of jack-o’-lanterns and will-o’-the-wisps a fixed and unwaver- 
ing landmark is a welcome sight indeed. Such a landmark has been erected 
by Dr. Friedlaender in his most recent volume. 

With a keen eye for that which is essential Dr. Friedlaender has fastened 
upon a detail in the heterogeneous conglomerate of the Greco-oriental 
Alexander-romance and the Arabic Chadhirlegend the episode of the fountain 
of life, which forms the connecting link between the two. Picking up the 
trail at points to which it had been blazed by such men as Noeldeke, Goldzi- 
her, Erwin Rohde, Clermont-Ganneau, and Lidzbarski, and occasionally 
correcting false guiding marks by the way, Professor Friedlaender carefully, 
warily, relentlessly pursues the footsteps of this episode, a living bit of folk- 
lore in the making, through a larger portion of Arabic religious and secular 
literature than it is given to most men to wander through. Nor is it Arabic 
alone, but Greek and Latin as well, Hebrew and Syriac and Ethiopic, Persian 
and Turkish, Spanish and French—all furnish grist for his mill. 

To attempt, within the limits prescribed for this review, a statement of 
contents or a summary of results would be a vain undertaking and could not 
but do violence to the author’s aim and intent. This is a book to be read, 
not in summary, but in substance. 

Perhaps the most significant characteristic of the book is its sug- 
gestiveness for further fruitful and purposeful labors, much needed in 
adjacent regions. To mention but two points, at which the work of fellow- 
laborers may attach: In the field of Greek mythology the connections of the 
Glaucus-myth with the fountain of life need more careful tracing than has 
yet been given them; and second, a motif forming a cross-section to the line 
pursued by Dr. Friedlaender, the episode of the magicians and wise men 
consulted and failing, only to make room for the favored hero, might be 
followed, so far as my eye reaches at this moment. from Pharaoh and Joseph, 
through Ahigar and Sennacherib, and Daniel and his royal masters, to Dr. 
Friedlaender’s preserves and beyond, with promise of fruitful results. 

The following brief list of minor corrections and suggestions is appended: 
p. 311, 1. 16, read -Aw for lanl ; this would furnish a stray parallel, such as 
might well be expected in ‘Omira, to Ibn Babuye’s isolated statement, p. 
127,n.10; © a few lines above, and not infrequent throughout ‘Omara’s 


account, might well have caused the sense-destroying change (cf. p. 142, 
n. 5). To the supplementary remark (p. 323) on p. 41 it might be of some 
interest to add that the Slavic and Armenian Ahigar also contain the proverb 
of the human eye, insatiable, except by the dust of death (Nau, Ahikar, p. 
181, No. 84b; Nau’s biblical parallels lack the characteristic dust-of-death 
idea, the closest, otherwise, being Prov. 27:20). For the sake of the inex- 
perienced doubter it might have been stated in the remark (p. 325) on p. 311, 
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1, 2, that upsgrde is, of course, the mistake of the facile scribe, who had 
just written polis . Misprints noticed in passing are: p. 78, n. 3, delete 
the second “ist”; p. 107, 1. 4, read “Erzihlungsstoff”’; p. 110, n. 3, read 
“Qatidas’”’; p. 114, n. 6, one might add the nearer reference “Republik x. 
611d”; p. 193, 1. 5, read ‘‘Der” for “Den”; 1. 10, read “b.” for “be”; p. 
216, |. 5, read 3 for 8; p. 241, 1. 2 from below, read “sind” for “ist”; p. 268, 
n. 6, last line, read ‘the’ for “thee”; p. 308, 1. 1, read Xm for X35>; p. 


315, 1. 5, read re> for r= (2). 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Martin SPRENGLING 


Kleine Schriften von Franz Skutsch. Herausgegeben von WILHELM 
Krouy. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1914. Pp. 531. 

By virtue of high ideals of investigation Professor Skutsch gained a 
commanding position in classical scholarship. He insisted on a complete 
and critical basis of fact and was adept at marshaling his facts. His con- 
clusions seemed to him inevitable, and he asserted them with such enthusi- 
asm that he not seldom gained recognition for results that his facts did 
not warrant. Thus, because nempe is (1) never an entire foot, and (2) never 
occurs in synaloepha as the first short in a proceleusmatic Skutsch concluded 
that Plautus employed only monosyllabic nemp. These facts admit the 
older scansion némpé equally well, however. The determination of how the 
hurry was effected with nempe and the other hurry words is, in the absence 
of a due Roman orthographic denotation, indeterminable, so that light 
remains to be sought, not in metric feet, but from modern hurry groups like 
Fr. m{aislenfin, v[oijla, Eng. ‘“prithee,” “‘méthinks,” “alone.” As for tlé, 
a single J is justified by the law of mam(m)illa in a large number of ex- 
amples like illt’us, illi’sce, illic; cf. Romance le, lo, etc. 

After skilfully formulating the iambic shortening to show its accentual 
character, Skutsch admits virginés as though in a Cretic word the short 
shortened. Right against Leo and Lindsay as to peciila’tus, he wrongly 
scans dolérésmi (St. 165), though mz is certainly proclitic here with the follow- 
ing oboriunt[ur]. Surely virg(i)nes vén(e)rant (in Plautine anapaests) are 
rather like inscriptional oinwoeset cedre dedro(t); and the hurry in (se)nécta, 
or even in v(e)l optimo, may find an accentual parallel in clura from xoAovpa, 
scena | sace’na. Catullus’ mané is an archaism and his commodé is in the 
spirit of modern interpretation of cretic-anapaests. Cicero knew the 
prosody of -s (Or. 161) and cannot have mistaken the archaic hiatus. 

The truth seems to be that the intensity of his convictions often carried 
Skutsch beyond sound reasons and conclusions. Though he joyously 
adduced poplus (poplaris) as proof for his own choice, the form comports 
equally well with either of the derivations current for populus. The primate 
*ne *cessis (ne unparalleled if nefas{i]=negare) does not indubitably yield 
necesse, for potis | pote, magis | mage correspond neither in rhythm nor as 
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parts of speech; and a derivation that fails to explain necessarit, “‘connec- 
tions,” is always suspect. A flagrant example of sound method vitiated 
by enthusiasm is found in Skutsch’s misinterpretation of eme, mi vir, lanam 
(Mil. 686), for Skutsch ought to have known better than most that, whether 
the Greek husband provided wool for his wife and her maids to spin or not, 
the Greek-comedy husband certainly did (cf. Men. 120, 797). But, having 
adopted the conviction that em! “there” (which Skutsch, like the rest of 
us, must predominantly render by da!) is from eme (“‘take”’), “buy,” he 
bends every effort to certify his eme in the tradition. Yet “take” does not 
lead to “there” and suits but a small proportion of the turns with em! 
while “‘there!”’ suits them all. True, em! combined with imperatives 
admits in Plautus only singulars and second persons, still speech-between- 
two predominates in comedy and outcry in speech-between-two. Statistic 
must also reckon with accident: thus Plautus uses only lanam. To 
Skutsch’s interest in em!, however, we owe a valuable statistic of the Plautine 
prosody of monosyllables, and a strong justification of ém(e). Accordingly— 
to use hisown figure, reverently and by way of wish—if we might only bring 
Professor Skutsch back from the Styx to Gubbio, hard by the Tiber water- 
shed, he might be the first to admit that ém(e)=Umbr. esmi-k (loc.) “‘hi-c, 
illi-c”’; cf. Av. akms (from the remote Oxus). 

In his zeal to establish proin, dein, exim (-m!) as shortened (before con- 
sonants) from proinde, etc., Skutsch again failed to exhaust indigenous 
parallels. Plautine illim, “‘illine,”’ istim, “‘istine,”’ fully justify *im, “inde,” 
(cf. &vOev : évOévde), and therewith, without recourse to the functionally 
unlike inter-im, ex-im, “‘exeo, proeo.”’ Nor can the half-dozen Plautus 
instances of hic (see Palmer, Amph. 1. 1. 146) be voided by mere denial or 
facile emendation; and the penultimate primate ho+7i-+ce (fem. ha+7-+ce; 
cf. qui, quae) was abandoned too precipitately and without proof that proclitic 
6 yielded t. Variant sentence stress as in Eng. “this here” | “th(i)shire” 
(“‘do’ you”’ | “d’you’’), will account for hic | hic; ef., if inscriptional seine 
be admitted, sin | sine from primates orthographically identical. Frequent 
iambic shortening in turns like quis hic est would have tended to fixation 
because of illic istic. 

Of the literary papers the reviewer particularly commends No. XXVI 
(on the Casina prologue), but Friedrich’s interpretation of the (personal) 
apostrophe in vs. 142 quite annihilates the strophic arrangement of Catullus 
68 (No. IV). In verbal studies Skutsch was at his best in vindicating 
of-ficium as “‘work-doing”; and odi, if we shift the semantic problem to 
Indo-European, may well have meant originally “I have sniffed at.”’ 

Limitations of space preclude the reviewer from further spreading out 
his recognition of Professor Skutsch’s distinguished merits, but he would 
commend his collected writings, including the engaging memorial of Professor 
Kroll, to the attention of scholars made and in the making. 

Epwin W. Fay 


Austin, TEx. 
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Homer, Dichtung und Sage. Erster Band: Ilias. Von Ertcu BeTue. 
Teubner, 1914. Pp. x+374. M. 8. 


In this large volume, which is the first of a series, Professor Bethe offers 
a new and final solution of the problem of the composition of the Iliad. 
No one was ever more certain of presenting the absolute truth than the 
author of this book. 

His theory is briefly this: The Jliad is an intentional unity, every part 
of which owes its place to a great and comprehensive design. The Iliad 
was composed in the sixth century and has remained unchanged, so that 
it is identical with the poem known to Aeschylus and Plato. There are 
difficulties of many sorts, such as contradictions and lack of harmony, but 
these difficulties were faced by the poet himself and are due to the material 
in which he worked; hence they are older than the Jliad and are not the 
interpolations of later hands. No verse has been added since Homer. 

Homer took a mass of existing poems and combined them into an epic 
on a grand scale, but he was a great poet as well as a great compiler and wrote 
a large part of the Iliad to fill up the gaps and to unite the whole. Not 
only did he compose entire scenes but he changed the old songs and added 
verses in order to bring them into harmony with his plan, and also to let the 
hearer anticipate what is to come, or to remind him of what has gone before, 
and so accordingly in the very oldest songs may be found verses belonging 
to the latest stratum. 

These different songs betray their independent origin by those minute 
contradictions and discrepancies which the poet could not fully conceal. 
Like a builder who reshapes an old house into a new, the poet could not 
entirely ignore the existing structure. 

Bethe slowly and surely removes the parts due to Homer and finds that 
there still remains a group of songs of different origin and different merit: 
such songs are the Patrocleia, the Diomedeia, the Doloneia, the Menis, and 
perhaps a dozen others. 

The Menis, which is the very structure of the Iliad, is the framework into 
which the other poems were set and for which other verses were written. 
In order to make this into an epic poem on a grand scale other songs were 
reshaped and several thousand verses were composed by Homer himself. 

This Menis was spread out fairly thin over a large area, but it is prac- 
tically all preserved and the various verses are to be easily detected because 
of their coherency and superlative excellency. This poem consists of 
about 1,300 verses distributed as follows: 330 in A, 100 in A, 200 in TI, about 
50 in P and &, about 300 in T and 9, and finally a few over 300 in X. These 
verses when united into a harmonious whole form the illustrious poem whose 
might and whose glory absorbed great masses of songs and the genius of 
Homer. 

A study will reveal the superb merit of this assumed Menis. The 
occasion for the Wrath and its setting take up about one-fourth of the poem, 
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and are as fully narrated as in the Iliad. Achilles vows that the Greeks will 
rue this day and withdraws with bitter anger from the struggle, the Greeks 
meet with slight reverses, Achilles sends Patroclus to their help, Patroclus is 
slain, Achilles rushes into the combat, rescues the body of his companion, 
joins in the fight, soon engages and slays Hector, and the poem closes with 
the lamentations of Hecuba. 

In this Menis so much emphasis is given to the anger of Achilles and the 
insults given him that we are certain that nothing but the direst straits 
and the mightiest efforts can induce him to join in the fight; yet without one 
word of entreaty and no suggestion from the Greeks that he is even desired, 
he sends Patroclus into the combat. There is no reconciliation and the 
Wrath is ignored. A poet who gave 330 verses to the origin of the Wrath 
should say something about the outcome. Then, too, Hector is left dead 
on the field. Is he to be thrown to the dogs, or is he to have decent funeral 
rites? The Greeks gave too much care to the treatment of the dead to ignore 
the fate of Hector’s body. The assumed Menis has a beginning, a beginning 
on a gigantic scale, yet it has no middle and noend. It is like attaching the 
head of an elephant to the body of a mouse. 

Because of evident contradictions or lack of harmony in the present 
Iliad, Bethe can detect the various joints, parts, and sutures. 

He starts with the supposition that the attitude of Achilles in the Patro- 
cleia proves that the author of that poem knew nothing of the proffered 
gifts in the Presbeia. These gifts appear in the reconciliation; hence the 
reconciliation is later than the Patrocleia and in harmony with the Presbeia- 
In order to prepare for the phase of the proffered gifts, the poet made an 
opening in A and inserted the Athena episode, in which the goddess tells 
Achilles that one day he shall have threefold greater gifts because of this 
insult. The Athena scene shows it is in strange surroundings by the fact that 
it would be a tame climax for Achilles to throw his scepter to the ground after 
he had already flashed his sword in the face of the Achaeans. So much 
depends on this passage and it is so large a part of Bethe’s argument that I 
will quote his own words: p. 188, “He threw the scepter at the feet of the 
Achaeans, but this speech and this gesture would not have the desired effect 
if Achilles had already drawn his sword”’ (“wenn unmittelbar vorher Achill 
schon das Schwert gezogen hatte’’); p. 190, ‘‘ Auch das Hinwerfen des Scep- 
ters, das leer und gering erscheint, wenn das Schwert schon aus der Scheide 
geflogen war.” Page after page is devoted to this theory and the book 
would hardly have been written without it. 

The Homeric phrase on which he bases this argument is found in A 194: 
é\xero 8’ éx KoXcoio peya éihos, not an aorist but an imperfect. Just at 
that moment Athena came to him and her command is not, ‘Put up thy 
sword,” but instead she says, “Draw not thy sword” (unde gipos eAxeo). 
The words of Athena and the imperfect tense make it most unlikely that 
Achilles flashed his sword in the face of the Achaeans, and so accordingly 
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there is no contradiction or anti-climax in the fact that he later threw down 
his scepter. 

P. 168, Professor Bethe argues that in the older account of the wounding 
of Diomede that hero could have had no chariot, because in the old stratum 
neither Ajax nor Odysseus had a chariot, (‘weil in dem alten Gedicht weder 
Aias noch Odysseus einen Wagen haben”’). This is only half a truth, since 
in no part of the Iliad or Odyssey does either of these heroes have a chariot. 
It is a fine proof of the unity of Homeric descriptions that these two warriors 
from small islands should in all parts of the Iliad be without horses or chariots. 

It is impossible to discuss in more detail this learned and suggestive book, 
but it seems to me that the author has found contradictions where none 
exist and that he has rather forced the Jliad to suit his theory than his 
theory to suit the Iliad. 


Joun A. Scott 
NorRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Imperium Romanum: Studien zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des 
rémischen Reichs, 1: Die Staatsvertrége und Vertragsverhdltnisse. 
By Eveen Tausier. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1913. 
Pp. ix+458. 


This volume is a study of the form and content of treaties contracted by 
Rome during the period of the Republic. The first chapter deals with their 
classification. The chief principle of grouping is involved in the question 
whether or not one of the contracting states loses its independence through 
the agreement. On this basis the treaty of surrender—Deditionsvertrag— 
stands out distinctly from every other as the form through which the sur- 
rendering state destroys its own legal existence (for the formula, see Livy 
i. 38). It includes two reciprocal acts, dare in dicionem and accipere. From 
the very nature of the case the surrender is unconditional; legally the 
deditus is the same as the captivus. In early times, however, there developed 
a formula, dedere in fidem, in which the surrendering party appealed to the 
mercy of the conqueror, and a condition of fidelity took the place of the 
unmitigated right of the master. The usual effect was to bring the sur- 
rendered into the circle of citizenship—exceptionally the full citizenship or 
patriciate, generally the limited citizenship or plebitate. Here the reader 
discovers that, however thoroughly the author may have mastered his 
peculiar field, he clings with unruffled trust to Mommsen’s obsolete con- 
ception of the early Roman state and society. Although not the slightest 
evidence has ever been found to invalidate the judgment of ancient writers 
on early Roman history that the patricians and plebeians were merely the 
nobles and commons, and although historians are now generally recognizing 
this fact, there will doubtless be some who will continue till Doomsday to 
repeat parrot-like the definition proposed by Mommsen. The reviewer 
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refers to this matter here because of its bearing on Rome’s foreign policy. 
If our sources are right in their conception of the social classes, and if, as 
they state, Rome under the kings generally granted her citizenship to the 
mass of conquered while bestowing the patriciate upon the leading citizens 
of the incorporated state, she was far more liberal than Mommsen and 
Taubler assume, in fact as liberal as any state with social distinctions could 
possibly be. 

As the earliest example of a “community with half-citizenship”— 
Halbburgergemeinde—resulting from a “dedition treaty,” the author men- 
tions Tusculum, 381 B.c. (p. 23). In this opinion he prefers to follow 
Mommsen, “supported by Festus, p. 127 M,” in opposition to other sources. 
Among modern writers who hold the contrary opinion he mentions as the 
last Beloch, Der italische Bund (1880), p. 120. The author seems to be 
unaware that many authorities since Beloch have touched upon this question, 
most of whom have preferred to go on record with the opposition; see, for 
example, De Sanctis, Storia det Romani (1907), II, p. 243, and, published 
after Tiaubler’s essay appeared, Frank, Roman Imperialism (1914), p. 34. 
Moreover, the source on which Tiubler relies is not Festus, and not even 
Paulus Diaconus, but as Miller, ed. cit., p. 127, n. 1. (citing Niebuhr), 
explains, a grammarian of the tenth or eleventh century, to supply a lacuna 
caused by a fire. There exists accordingly no appreciable authority for 
the author’s opinion. The fact, too, that the Roman annalists shaped their 
material to the glory of their country might warrant a doubt as to their 
statement that the arrangement between Rome and Tusculum was a deditio. 
From such considerations the reader will perhaps be inclined to suspect that 
Taubler in his devotion to the legal study of treaties has neglected their 
historical relations, and has not examined the more recent historical litera- 
ture, or approached his sources in a sufficiently critical spirit. 

Along with others who treat of early Rome from a purely legal point 
of view, Tiubler assumes that from the very beginning the Romans were 
thoroughly equipped jurists. In objection to this standpoint we may urge 
that, however given to formalism, the Romans could not possibly have had 
in the fifth century B.c., while as yet devoid of education, so clear a con- 
ception of citizenship as they afterward acquired. The treaty with Gabii, 
belonging possibly to the later years of the sixth century, granted to each 
contracting party the enjoyment of all citizen rights in the other (Dionysius 
iv. 57.3). This close treaty relationship was evidently the beginning of the 
municipality; and probably no contemporary Roman would have been able 
to say precisely when the alliance gave way to citizenship pure and simple. 
It is clear, then, as well as in full accord with the early history of Roman 
citizenship, that the municipality with the right to vote preceded the form 
sine suffragio. 

The second form of treaty discussed by the author is the truce—indutiae, 
Waffenstillstandsvertrag—which he divides into definitive and preliminary. 
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The former belongs only to early times, the last recorded case falling in the 
year 293 (Livy x. 46. 12). The circumstances and conditions of the two 
forms of truce are discussed at considerable length (pp. 31-44). The third 
class of treaties is described as “perpetual” (ewig), divided into “normal” 
and “special.”” The known normal treaties, literary and epigraphic, are 
enumerated and their forms discussed (pp. 44 ff.). A document of the 
kind includes four provisions succinctly enumerated by the author as follows; 
(1) friendship (and alliance), (2) by land and sea, (3) forever, (4) no war. 
Naturally the specifications of the four articles vary in phraseology and in 
detail. Among the normal treaties is that through which the alien state 
enters into clientage to Rome under the articles maiestatem populi Romani 
conservanto (pp. 62-66). Perpetual treaties which diverge in form from the 
normal are classed as “special.”” They fall into groups according to the 
specifications bearing upon (1) indemnities and hostages, (2) regulations of 
boundaries and of trade limits, the delivery of war material, of captives and 
deserters, or of enemies, (3) the protection of dependent, friendly, or allied 
territory. Examples for the illustration of perpetual treaties are taken from 
the half-century intervening between the end of the first Carthaginian war 
and the end of the war with Aetolia and Syria, the period in which “was 
founded that international relationship outside of Italy which was later 
transformed into the Roman empire”’ (p. 89). 

Chap. ii discusses the part taken by the factors of the Roman govern- 
ment, magistrates, Senate, and Comitia respectively, in treaty-making. 
To the general reader the most interesting topic in it is the Caudine treaty 
(pp. 140 ff.). The third chapter is devoted to individual treaties (pp. 188- 
317). First among them are the treaties between Rome and Carthage. 
On the basis of a minute analysis of their specifications the author engages 
in the chronological battle in defense of Mommsen’s view against Nissen. 
To those who accept Mommsen’s theory that the first treaty fell in the year 
348 B.c. Tiubler’s discussion may perhaps seem an absolute demonstration, 
whereas upon others it will have relatively little effect. The latter will 
still believe that Polybius had a fair reason for assigning the treaty, even 
though the document contained no date, to the beginning of the Republic, 
or at all events to a time long anterior to 348. It seems reasonable, too, 
that while the Carthaginians in the sixth century were making treaties with 
the Etruscans, they should enter into similar relations with Rome. Further- 
more, the attempt of Taubler to force Campania and Samnium into the 
second treaty (p. 275) seems excessively strained. Notwithstanding the 
author’s efforts, therefore, many will doubtless continue, along with such 
scholars as Ed. Meyer, and Frank (Roman Imperialism, pp. 17, 26), to 
accept the authority of Polybius. 

The fourth chapter is entitled “Negotiation and Documenting”; the 
fifth, “Literary Tradition”; the sixth, “Origin of Treaties,” in which the his- 
torical beginnings are considered; the seventh, “Historical Development.” 
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After the various kinds of treaties had assumed their respective forms 
under Greek influence, there developed no new classes or new formulae, 
although there prevailed a tendency to simplification. Historical changes 
affected chiefly the range of their application, corresponding with the 
extension of Rome’s relations with Italy, Carthage, and Greece. The 
peace of Antiochus (188 B.c.) was the acme of development of Rome’s treaty 
relations; the document is the most comprehensive and the richest in con- 
tent of all that have been preserved. It was of extreme importance, as it 
laid the foundation of the Roman Empire in the eastern Mediterranean. 

The writer’s treatment is strictly legal; it gives little attention to the 
relation of the various treaties with the general course of history. The 
highly technical character of the work will make it exceedingly difficult and 
unattractive to the general student; yet within the author’s narrow though 
important field there can be no doubt that, in putting the subject for the 
first time on a thoroughly scientific basis, he has made a notable contri- 
bution to existing knowledge. Henceforth everyone who has to deal with 
Rome’s foreign relations during the Republic must build on Taubler’s 
foundations. It is his intention in a second volume to treat (Part I) of 
the elements of the empire and (Part IT) of the process of formation. Before 
entering upon this part of his work the author ought to make himself more 
thoroughly at home in the historical material, in which at present, as sug- 
gested above, he seems to be almost a stranger. 

GrorcE Wituis Borsrorp 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


Annals of Caesar. By E. G. Stuter. New York: G. E. Stechert 
& Co. Pp. 330. $1.75. 


C. Julius Caesar: Sein Leben nach den Quellen, kritisch darge- 
stellt. By E. G. Smauer. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1912. Pp. 
274. M. 6. 


The second work is the author’s German version of the English original. 
He has had the benefit, meanwhile, of H. Meusel’s criticism which appeared 
in the Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 1911. In this review Mr. 
Meusel pointed out a number of inaccuracies, which the author has cor- 
rected and which it is therefore unnecessary to mention. Further inaccu- 
racies were noted by A. T. Walker in the Classical Journal, VIII, 174. 

The book opens with a chapter on Caesar’s ancestry and early youth, 
up to his marriage in 83. Twenty-two pages are devoted to a political 
retrospect, which brings the account down to 81. .From this point the 
relation is annalistic. The chief political events at Rome for each year are 
given with a detailed account of Caesar’s activities. The year 69 is appar- 
ently omitted. The Annals are supplemented by a chapter on the “ Writings 
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of Caesar.”” The supplementary accounts are described (B.G. viii; Bel. 
Al.; Bel. Afr.; Bel. His.), and the book closes with an estimate of ‘The 
Other Sources” (Cicero, Sallust, Nikolaos, Pollio, Livy, Velleius, Lucan, 
Suetonius, Plutarch, Appian, and Dio). A so-called valuation of Mommsen 
and Froude occupies the Appendix. 

The style in which the book is written leaves much to be desired. Per- 
haps one ought not to object to clauses and phrases treated as complete 
sentences. But such treatment of the English language as the following 
quotations indicate is certainly intolerable: “Hold a speech” (pp. 53, 112); 
“the plebs and the oligarchy, that whichever of the two he would attach 
himself” (p. 60); “stout opposition, in which there is a certain swordman- 
ship of debate, but full of applause” (p. 83); “the latter part of November 
or so” (p. 136); “the news of April were gloomy” (p. 220); ‘nor does 
Suetonius, Plutarch, Appian, or Dio contradict one another” (p. 259). 
These are but a few examples. It is true that some of these monstrosities 
occur in translation, but that is the last excuse a teacher of Latin ought to 
offer for his limping English. 

Misstatements of fact are not infrequent. We are told (p. 44) that 
Caesar avoided the office of tribunus plebis because it was unattractive for 
members of the aristocracy. We are led to infer that this office might have 
been held by a member of the aristocracy. The fact, of course, is that it 
was open only to plebs and could be held by an aristocrat only when he had 
taken advantage of a legal subterfuge, as in the case of Clodius, Caesar’s 
contemporary. Pompey’s share in the rebellion of Spartacus (p. 49) is not 
clear. Caesar was not the only senator to vote for the life-imprisonment of 
the Catilinian conspirators—at least so Sallust implies (Cat. 53). The 
festival of the Bona dea (p. 74) was probably not held in the Regia, but 
in Caesar’s own home. Cicero (Ad Att. 1-12. 3) says domi Caesaris. A 
full account of the scandal is given in Plutarch (Life of Julius Caesar, chaps. 
ix, x), which certainly implies a building larger than the Regia. Misprints 
are: (p. 312) “Cosmo” for “Cosimo,” and (p. 245) “sent” for “send.” 

Mr. Sihler speaks (p. 86) of Caesar offering Cicero a legateship as early 
as May of Caesar’s consular year. The remark which follows gives the 
reader to understand that Caesar had made some “deal” by which he 
already knew what province he was to obtain in the allotment. No such 
supposition is, of course, necessary. Caesar was sure to obtain some 
province at the close of his office and the legateship offered to Cicero would 
have been applicable to any result the allotment might give Caesar. 

The author’s estimate of Suetonius seems absurdly high.. On p. 91 
he speaks of Suetonius’ “pregnant precision.” The alliteration of this 
phrase is its best point. This “pregnant precision,” is exactly the quality 
most noticeable in any literary gossip, whether dealing with past history or 
present politics. Mr. Sihler refers to the Anticato as the smallest act of 
Caesar’s career (p. 278). The careful student of Caesar’s life will scarcely 
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view this act in the same light, for it seems rather a dignified reply to 
Cicero’s pamphlet, and no mean apologia pro vita sua. 

Neither the inaccuracies nor the crippled style seem to be the most 
serious fault of this work. In his preface the author lays emphasis on the 
subtitle, ‘Critical Biography.” This is to be a record of facts. ‘Acts and 
actions .... are to draw their own lineaments,” for the author has 
never “allowed himself to assume any fixed emotional attitude toward the 
central figure of these studies.”” He has “‘kept his mind free from any 
preconceived or predetermined conception of Caesar and the larger figures 
of his generation.” -‘‘ Valuation, estimation and characterization” are to 
be of secondary importance.! The account is to be sine ira et studio (p. 177). 

Now, in the first place, I have very grave doubts whether such an account 
of Caesar would be worth while, even if it could possibly be written. Per- 
haps the mere annalistic record of the events of a great man’s life may be of 
value—a sort of Who’s Who of famous men. However, the bare enumer- 
ation of dates can never body forth the man’s personality. Biography and 
botany cannot be written in the same way. If Mr. Sihler’s intention is 
such as his preface leads us to suppose, his ambition has not been achieved. 
From beginning to end the book reads, not like a biography of Caesar, but 
like an attack on his biographers, Mommsen, Froude, and Holmes. Mr. 
Sihler believes that every act of Caesar’s life was political. His marriage 
was made for political reasons (p. 6); and he refused to divorce his wife 
for the same high motive (p. 32). His “abysmal ambition” (p. 93) is 
everywhere apparent. Many of his acts are viewed in the worst possible 
light; his treatment of the Nervii as “unique mercy” (p. 106). The enlarge- 
ment of the Senate is merely an insult to the Roman aristocracy (p. 246). 
Even beneficial legislation is mentioned only to remind us that Caesar him- 
self broke his own laws (p. 86). His treatment of Bursa was not “sharp 
dealing”’ as we are led to infer (p. 169). 

Pompey and Crassus are treated in no more objective style, for they, 
with Caesar, are ‘‘dynasts.”” Pompey is the “One alone” (p. 58), or the 
“Only One,” passim. Mommsen, Holmes, and Froude are treated with 
scant courtesy. To reprint at length the copious annotations on Froude’s 
Caesar seems, in view of the character of the annotations, a childish per- 


formance (p. 314). a =? 
. 4. LORD 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Caesar in Britain and Belgium. By J. H. Supeman. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1912. Pp. 123. 


This book is the outcome of the report of the Curricula Committee 
(British Classical Association), which recommended a simplified text for 


1 An odd feature of the preface is a long list of the author’s own works, followed by 
the hope that European scholars will take American research more seriously. 
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second-year Latin students. It contains a concise and well-written intro- 
duction covering the life of Caesar; the Roman provinces and their govern- 
ment; the Roman army; and military tactics. Then follows the simplified 
text of the invasions of Britain (B.G. iv. 20-38; v. 1-23); and the attack 
on the camp of Cicero (B.G. v. 38-52). Notes, prose sentences based on the 
text, a vocabulary, and map of Gaul and Britain are added. 

The notes are well adapted to their purpose and contain much gram- 
matical material, but few references to grammars. The small amount of 
translation in the notes is due to the simplified character of the text. The 
text itself is but the “disiecta membra” of Caesar’s noble history. If it 
seems necessary to have some Latin text corresponding to the insipid pabulum 
furnished by Immensee and Das kalte Hertz, why not dilute Nepos or Petro- 
nius or Apuleius and leave untouched the most simple and lucid historical 
style left us by the Romans? 


L. E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Caesar, The Gallic War: Books 1-7. By Arcuipatp L. Hopass. 
New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 522. $1.25 net. 


This text is intended for secondary schools and is one of the Macmillan 
Latin series. Books 1-5, and the first twenty-eight chapters of book 6 are 
treated in the conventional style, with illustrations and marked quantities. 
From this point on the vocabulary and notes are given at the bottom of the 
page, so that the book may be used for sight reading. An introduction 
covering 54 pages precedes the text. The maps are sufficient for the needs 
of secondary students, and the illustrations are, on the whole, well chosen. 
Most of them are taken from the Trajan and Aurelian columns. 


L. E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Un Semestre d’Impero repubblicano; il Governo di Galba (Giugno 
68-15 Gennaio 69). By C. BarsBaGatto. Memoria letta alla 
R. Accademia di Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti di Napoli. 
Estratto dagli Atti R. Accad. Arch. Lett. Bell. Arti. N.S., II 
(1914), 1-89. 


Professor Barbagallo has told once more the story of Galba’s principate, 
beginning with the fall of Nero and the proclamation of the new emperor, 
and continuing the narrative to the bloody dénouement in the Forum on 
January 15, 69. The details supplied by the historians are skilfully woven 
together and presented in a vivid, and even dramatic, style. Striking in- 
cidents, such as the death of Nero, the massacre of the marines at the Mul- 
vian Bridge, the trial of Eprius Marcellus, and the murder of Galba himself, 
are expanded into highly colored scenes and described with a fulness of 
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detail and a power of imagination which must impress the reader. The 
author knows indeed how to use all the devices of the rhetorician. He even 
includes in his work the abstract of a speech which Nymphidius Sabinus 
may have made to the praetorians when he persuaded them to declare for 
Galba, and an analysis of the feelings of Otho at the time of the adoption 
of Piso. 

This method of narration, highly interesting though it be, must neces- 
sarily leave the reader, unless he refer constantly to his sources, in consider- 
able doubt as to what is historical tradition and what the product of Professor 
Barbagallo’s vivid imagination. It has the further disadvantage of preclud- 
ing any consideration, except in an occasional footnote, of the correctness of 
the details transmitted to us, and, above all, of the question of the inter- 
relation of the historical sources. This much-discussed problem is noticed 
only in a footnote, where, in connection with the question of Otho’s responsi- 
bility for the death of Piso, the observation is made that the authors seem to 
be dependent on a common source. 

Minor problems too are left on one side. The various theories that have 
been propounded in explanation of the revolt of Vindex are not considered, 
and the difficulty is evaded by the characterization of this episode as a move- 
ment which must appear to the Senate a restoration of the republic, and to 
Vindex’ fellow-Gauls as the realization of the old dream of an autonomous 
Gallic empire. Another unexplained incident is Galba’s order to cut down 
the marines that accosted him on his arrival at the Pons Mulvius. Without 
considering the possibility of violence being employed by them or of some 
other reasonable ground for the drastic punishment meted out by Galba, the 
author attributes this merciless act merely to a fit of anger caused by their 
importunity and lack of discipline. 

The work, according to its title, professes to give a definite point of 
view of Galba’s principate, not altogether new, to be sure, but not previously 
presented in the fulness and definiteness with which we find it here. Appar- 
ently actually attributing to Galba the political ideal of the constitutionalists 
of Trajan’s reign as ascribed to him by Tacitus (pp. 86 f.), the author repre- 
sents him as aiming at a republican empire. This was to be a new political 
form realizing the triumph of the best republican energies—in the accom- 
plishment of which Galba is supposed to have been ready to resign the purple 
and restore full sovereignty to the republic. The a priori hypothesis that 
Galba’s previous career and his election by the Senate would incline him 
toward a pro-senatorial, rather than an autocratic or militaristic policy, 
and consequently would bring about the establishment of this republican 
empire is plausible indeed, but the theory is not borne out by the facts of the 
narrative. Professor Barbagallo is of course right in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of Galba’s policy of economy, but he does not seem justified in his con- 
clusion that this policy was a result of a return to the methods and spirit of the 
republic. It was mere economy and not any reaction toward republicanism 
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that prompted the dismissal of the German bodyguard and the refusal to 
give a donative to the praetorians. A further proof of this supposed reac- 
tion, namely the plan, attributed by the author to Galba, of removing some 
of the praetorian cohorts from Rome and quartering them in various cities 
of Italy, seems to be an entirely unwarranted deduction from words which 
Tacitus represents Otho as using to the soldiers when he was trying to seduce 
them from their loyalty to the emperor. Nor is Suetonius’ statement 
that Galba rarely bestowed Roman citizenship a proof of a reaction toward 
republicanism, since the republican generals were not chary of using this 
right. This policy, like his reluctance to grant the ius triwm liberorum, is 
characteristic of his general caution and strictness, which showed itself here in 
his unwillingness to bestow privileges undeserved—or unpurchased. The 
author needs more evidence than he has been able to present in order to con- 
vince us that the martinet and petty economist was a great political reforme 
—“un grande spirito ed un grande principe.” 

As a popular presentation of the events of this period, or as a chapter 
in an extended sketch of the Roman emperors, this essay would have great 
interest because of its style and dramatic power, but with its failure to 
substantiate the author’s point of view, or, in fact, to do more than narrate 
already known events, it has little claim to consideration as a piece of investi- 
gation or to a place in the Ati of an academy. 


Davip Maan, JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Petronius: With an English Translation by Michael Heseltine. Seneca, 
Apocolocyntosis: With an English Translation by W. H. D. Rouse. 
The Loeb Library. London: William Heinemann, New York: 
Maemillan, 1913. 


The addition of Petronius to the Loeb Library is an event of much 
interest to the general reader. Unlike so many Latin authors, Petronius 
has not been done to death by translators; in fact, there have been no recent 
English versions of the entire Satyricon. The Cena, to be sure, has been for 
some time accessible in good translations, but, in translating the complete 
works of Petronius, Mr. Heseltine had an unusual opportunity to deserve 
well of his author and the reading public. This opportunity has been par- 
tially realized. Mr. Heseltine’s style is, generally speaking, adequate, and, 
while consistent and thorough in expurgation, he has preserved practically 
all that is of real value in the Satyricon. It is, perhaps, to be regretted 
that the metrical passages which give the Satyricon the form of a Menippean 
Sa ire are rendered in plain prose; prose has, of course, its obvious advantages, 
but in this case verse is an essential part of an interesting and at times 
effective literary form. 
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In point of accuracy, this translation not infrequently leaves something 
to be desired. At 99-2 (Buecheler): neque enim in amantium esse potestate 
furiosam aemulationem, “a true lover was incapable of mad jealousy,” the 
sentiment, however pretty, is not to be found in the Latin; Encolpius, 
apologizing for his own jealous outburst, pleads that lovers cannot control 
their jealous frenzy. At 99-14: “the razor was untempered, and specially 
blunted . . . . and so it had grown a sheath,” the reader will be puzzled, 
until he turns to the Latin and finds, rudis novacula instruxerat thecam, 
“the case had been furnished with (i.e. contained) an untempered razor.” 
In 18-8: impetum morbi monstrata subtilitate lenire, “allay the raging 
of my disease by the clever plan you would show me,” monstrata subtilitate 
should be translated “the device which Priapus has revealed to me”; cf. 
infra 18-3: si quod remedium deus illi monstrasset. It may be captious 
to complain that in 4-3: ut verba atroci stilo effoderent, “their pens relent- 
less in tracking down the right word,” the Horatian reminiscence has been 
sadly blurred. Minor inaccuracies, in some cases disastrous to the sense, will 
be found at 117-3: quicquid praebuisset; 30-7: transiret; 43-4: vendidit; 
11-1: osculisque tandem bona fide exactis. Some notable oddities of diction 
occur, for example, 38-3: eos culavit in gregem, “strained them into his 
flock with a smack behind”; 38-6: valde sucossi, “they are very juicy 
people”; 97-2: mollis, ‘of low habits.” The text is, in the main, that of 
Buecheler, with a few departures. In 5-18: fortuna (MSS, Buecheler) is 
preferable to furtiva, adopted from Heinsius’ conjecture; so, also, in 33-3: 
dent epulas (MSS, Buecheler) is certainly the better reading; cf. a similar 
phrase, 33-3: dicta consumit. 

The Rouse translation of Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis, which follows Pe- 
tronius in this volume, is a spirited translation of an amusing skit. The 
translator has followed his text with care, and has been at considerable pains 
to reproduce the metrical passages in verse. This is, in all respects, a 
satisfactory version of the Apocolocyntosis. 


Keita PRESTON 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, V. 9, 1. Galeni in Hippocratis de 
Natura Hominis, in Hipporatis de Victu Acutorum, de Diaeta 
Hippocratis in Morbis Acutis. Ediderunt JoANNES MEwWALDT, 
Grorcius HELMREICH, JOANNES WESTENBERGER. Leipzig and 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. xlviii+487. M. 20. 

We have before us the first instalment of the great Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum; for Wellmann’s admirable edition of Philumenus, issued in 
1908, was not conceived as part of this corpus, but was received into it by 
adoption. How much the enterprise may mean to scholarship no man can 
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tell; but as one who has devoted some laborious years to the study of Greek 
medical writers, the reviewer may be permitted to say that the publication 
of this volume filled him with a joy clouded only by the fear that he should 
not live long enough to derive the maximum profit for his studies from the 
completion of the vast undertaking. Since then the unholy European war 
has come, and the fear which was selfish and concerned the individual has 
grown until it embraces the fate of this and other concerted undertakings 
of the republic of letters, whose citizens, alas, are with their several states 
embroiled in the all but universal conflict. Let us echo the Horatian prayer 
for otium! 

The volume begins with a general preface by Professor Diels in the 
name of the Berlin Academy, followed by prefaces to the three treatises 
comprised in it by their several editors. Then comes the text with ample 
apparatus criticus and separate indices nominum and verborum to the indi- 
vidual commentaries prepared by their editors. Helmreich has added 
a third index dealing with grammatical makers in De Victu Acutorum, under 
the headings “augment,” “dual,” “crasis,” “figura etymologica,” “hiatus,” 
and “participle.” This fact is mentioned because it illustrates the freedom 
with which the individual editor has worked. It is to be regretted that 
no consistent effort was made to harmonize the procedure, especially as it 
is questionable whether a single comprehensive index will ever be made; 
but beggars may not be choosers, and it behooves us to accept thankfully 
what is offered. In fact the work of the several editors in preparing the 
indices is markedly unequal, and errors and inaccuracies are to be found 
which call for caution in the use of them. 

The text itself, which is, of course, of primary importance, is admirably 
constituted throughout. One smiles, but not with self-satisfaction, as one 
compares it with that of Kiihn and thinks with how little suspicion one was 
wont to skate over the thin and treacherous ice of the old edition. One 
knew, of course, that it was not safe to insist on fine points, but one little 
dreamed of the general insecurity of the footing. Now one may fare in 
safety, but only where the editors have gone before. 

The editor’s prefaces will naturally interest scholars, for in them the 
ratio of our renewed faith is contained. Here the basis was laid by Diels 
in his catalogues of the MSS of the Greek medical writers; but the editors 
have not only weighed with care the worth of the MSS, but have also thrown 
much light on the procedure of earlier editors. In particular the MS source 
of the Aldine editio princeps and therewith of the vulgate text has been 
determined. One question of much interest and importance is repeatedly 
brought to the fore, to wit, concerning the testimony of Galen to the text 
of Hippocrates. Its importance to the undertaking of the Corpus Medi- 
corum is shown by the fact that publication begins with Galen, and specifically 
with Galen’s commentaries on Hippocrates. The Galenian lemmata of 
Hippocrates as found in the Vulgate, on which even Littré had laid much 
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stress, are shown to be of no value, because they were corrected and supple- 
mented in the Aldine and subsequent editions from inferior MSS of Hippoc- 
rates. So far, then, there is clear gain, though of a negative character. 
The lemmata as recovered from the authentic Galen tradition are found to 
be in general agreement with the text presented by the best Hippocrates 
tradition, notably with A. But the question now arises—and, so far as 
one can at present see, it is an open question—whether there is any great 
positive gain for the text of Hippocrates to be derived from Galen aside 
from the confirmation of the superior worth of the oldest extant MSS of 
Hippocrates. In other words, may it not be the true conclusion from this 
finding that the lemmata in the texts of Galen were supplied at an early 
date, to be sure, but subsequent to Galen, from current MSS of Hippocrates, 
just as the Aldine supplied deficiencies at a later date? In that case we 
should still have only the Hippocrates tradition, not the witness of Galen 
to the state of the Hippocratic text as it existed in the days of Galen, except, 
of course, where we have the certainly uncorrected text of Galen himself in 
the context of his commentaries. The several editors are apparently not 
quite in agreement on this head, and the writer is somewhat skeptical of the 
final gain. But Professor Mewaldt promises a full discussion of the subject, 
and we shall do well to await it before deciding the question. Meanwhile 
much has been accomplished for Galen and it behooves us to be thankful. 


W. A. HEIDE. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Die hippokratische Schrift von der Siebenzahl in ihrer vierfachen 
Uberlieferung zum erstenmal herausgegeben und erléutert. By 
W. F. Roscuer. Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh, 1913. 
Pp. xii+175. 

Scholars will without doubt cordially welcome this work of the veteran 
scholar and editor, which appears as VI. Band. 3/4 Heft of the well-known 
Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, edited by Professor Drerup, 
of Wirzburg. Dr. Roscher’s contention that the earlier chapters of Hippoc- 
rates Ilepi éBdouddwv are the oldest extant document of Greek literary prose, 
perhaps antedating even the treatise of Anaximander, has done much to 
focus the attention of scholars on it, and many have no doubt been repelled 
by the sad condition of the text. The condition of the text is due to the 
mischances of the tradition. The original Greek is represented by a page 
of MS long ago found by Daremberg and published by Littré and by Roscher 
(Uber Alter, Ursprung und Bedeutung der hippokratischen Schrift von der 
Siebenzahl, Leipzig, 1911), and by certain fragments of later parts of the 
treatise discovered and published by Helmreich in Hermes, XLI (1911), 
437-43. There is also an Arabic version, apparently a rendering of an 
earlier Syriac version, of which Harder published a German translation, 
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and there exist likewise two unintelligent Latin versions which were prob- 
ably made from the Arabic. Of the Arabic version and of the Arabic ver- 
sion of a pseudo-Galenian commentary on it, of which Harder had given 
extracts, an edition and complete German translation are announced for 
early publication by Dr. G. Bergstrisser. Dr. Roscher has seen and utilized 
a typewritten copy of the latter, from which he publishes extracts in addi- 
tion to the other lines of tradition above mentioned. Dr. Roscher likewise 
offers in the volume here noticed a sketch of the history of the treatise 
Tlepi €Bdoudadwv, a number of more or less parallel texts relating to the num- 
ber seven drawn from other ancient sources, and several appendices in which 
he deals with the review of his views by Dr. Lortzing and with the points 
raised by Professor F. Boll, Die Lebensalter, Leipzig, 1913. An analytical 
table of contents and full indexes complete the volume. 

No one will question the value of Dr. Roscher’s work, though it cannot 
be said that he has made good his main point. It is altogether likely that 
the treatise is pre-Hippocratic, dating from the middle or second quarter 
of the fifth century B.c., at least in its earlier chapters; but it is unlikely 
that it dates from the sixth century. The striking similarity to certain 
parts of Iepi d&airys is a factor of considerable importance of which Dr. 
Roscher has taken no account. The subject is, however, too large to be 
discussed here. 

A great deal still remains to be done before the text of the first Greek 
fragment can be read and understood. Perhaps it is best to await the 
appearance of Dr. Bergstriisser’s work before attempting further emenda- 
tion. Professor Boll anticipated some corrections in chaps. i and ii which 
I had noted; in c. 3 dua mvéovow, darvevpari, and dva mvevpacw are clearly 
corrupt, and the versions suggest dvdmvevot, dumvevpari, and dvdamrvevow. 


W. A. HEIDEL 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


De Ovidii Heroidum Codice Gissensi. Dissertatio .... quam 
. scripsit Henricus Rorse. (Gissae, 1913. 


In Ovid’s second Heroid, Phyllis addressing the faithless Demophoon 
says (vss. 17-20): 
Saepe deos supplex ut tu scelerate valeres 
Sum prece turicremis devenerata focis. 
Saepe videns ventos caelo pelagoque faventes 
Ipsa mihi dixi, “‘si valet, ille venit.” 
So the Vulgate text reads, with approval from various recent scholars— 
Sedlmayer, Peters, Housman, Purser—despite the fact that vss. 18 and 
19 are found in only a few of the manuscripts mentioned in early editions 
and in only one of the manuscripts known today, a Giessen codex (Bibl. 
Acad., LXVI) of the fourteenth century. The lines are necessary for the 
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sense, are good in themselves, and could readily be omitted from one or 
more sources by the familiar error due to homoioteleuta. Their text as given 
in the Gissensis contains errors which indicate something of a history behind 
it. Turmoniis is a corruption removed more than one stage from turicremis. 
Cum for sum and sum venerata for devenerata are also errors. Ovid is rather 
fond of putting sum, whether or not in a compound tense, at the beginning 
of the line; ef. Her. 13.18: Sumque tuos oculos usque secuta meis, a line built 
on much the same model as this one. So in that most Ovidian letter, the 
genuineness of which is doubted by some (Her. 21.122): Sumque parum 
prudens capta puella dolis. Devenerari occurs nowhere else in Ovid, but it 
is a metrically convenient word which he would not scorn, as Tibullus has 
it. With veneror Ovid uses the ablative without cum; cf. Met. 6.314-15. 
Cum prece is intelligible, but the preposition at the beginning of the verse 
receives a rather ridiculous emphasis. If the Gissensis is guilty of such 
alterations, we can perhaps call it wrong also in substituting secundos for 
faventes in vs. 19, even if fair winds in Ovid are generally secundi and only 
once (Met. 15.49) faventes. These mistakes, then, presuppose the exist- 
ence of one or more ancestors of the Gissensis of at least as early a date as 
the fourteenth century. 

In a summary of his doctoral dissertation' Dr. W. H. Freeman makes 
clear that the oldest manuscripts of the Heroides, headed by Paris 8242 
8. IX, depend upon a common source (z*) which did not contain Her. 16.39- 
144 or 21.144-248. These passages had been lost from the archetype (zx) 
of all our codices at the time when z* was copied. z was a manuscript of 
twenty-six lines to the page, whereas x* had twenty-two. The latter had 
lost still other passages, Her. 15 (110 verses) and 21.13-144 when 2’ was 
copied from it. From 2’ descends the codex used by Maximus Planudes, 
the Guelferbytanus, the Etonensis, and others. The existence of all these 
passages in manuscripts of the fifteenth century—and they are all genuine 
for one who is not prorsus ab Ovidio alienus—shows that these codices, 
despite their peculiar corruptions, depend on some copy of z which, unlike 
x®, was made before the parent manuscript had lost these portions of the 
Heroides. Our hope is to find among the late manuscripts some compara- 
tively uncorrupted descendant of such a codex. But such has not yet been 
found. 

The Gissensis at once arouses expectation on account of Her. 2.18-19. 
Sedlmayer in his Prolegomena (1878) had therefore given the manuscript 
a high rank, but he depended upon a faulty collation made by Wigand. 
Peters (Observationes, etc., 1882) studied the book with care and pronounced 
it infected with the same recension that appears in the Etonensis and the 
Guelferbytanus. There is no reason for doubting Peters’ statements, but 
as no full report of the Gissensis has yet been made, the present dissertation 
has a purpose. The author gives an apparently complete collation, from 


1 Harvard Studies in Class. Phil., XII (1912), 168 ff. 
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which Peters’ judgment may be amply confirmed. Since the text does not 
contain Her. 15, or 16.39-144 or 21.31-248, it obviously depends upon 2’, 
as its corrupt readings also show. Herr Roese accepts Her. 2.18-19 as 
genuine—he wrongly prefers the textual variants given by the Gissensis— 
and naturally concludes that the verses were added in some ancestor of the 
Gissensis from another source. That is the very source that we were seek- 
ing, and have still to seek. As was apparent from the data given by Peters, 
the text of the Giessen manuscript is conflate and corrupt. 

A matter much needing investigation is the part played in transforming 
the text of Ovid’s Carmina amatoria, by a set of scholia and glosses written, 
it would seem, in the ninth century. No manuscript gives such a com- 
mentary entire, but traces of it appear in the Oxoniensis of the Ars amatoria, 
the Sangallensis of the Amores and in various manuscripts of the Heroides. 
If the notes “quibus codex (Gissensis) large instructus est” belong to this 
early commentary and not to some late affair, they deserve more attention 
than is given them in this dissertation. We should have been more inter- 
ested in a selection of important specimens than in the author’s comments 
on the nature of mediaeval glosses in general or in the information that he 
found it difficult to read the marginalia even with a glass and that he derived 
great help from Capelli’s (otherwise not very satisfactory) lexicon of abbre- 
viations. ; 

On the whole, this is a slim performance. The writer expresses grief 
(valde doleo) that he could find out nothing about the bibliotheca Mentel- 
tana to which the Giessen book formerly belonged. Had he consulted 
Heinsius’ Virgil and Técker’s Allgemeines Gelehrtenlexikon, this grief might 
have been easily assuaged. Herr Roese’s Latin though understandable is 
not elegant: it descends to a schoolboy’s Formenlehre in: Attamen mihi 
contacturum esse, ut res obscuras explanem, sperare non desisto and becomes 
fairly desperate in: pro genuitate horum versuum pugnavit. Of the sixty- 
three pages of this work, five form the introduction, five discuss Her. 2. 18-19, 
and the rest, except the brief summary at the end, are devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the codex and to the collation, which includes occasional remarks, 
of not much pith, on the proper readings. The whole makes a respectable 
Gymnasialprogram, but is hardly a dissertation. 


E. K. Ranp 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Das Motiv der Mantik im antiken Drama. By Rupoutr STAEHLIN. 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1912. Pp. 230. M. 7.20. 

This work is divided into six chapters corresponding to the seven Greek 
and Roman playwrights whose plays are extant, Plautus and Terence being 
considered together. The fragments of Menander happen to exhibit no 
instance of pavrixy (p. 187). The first chapter, dealing with Aeschylus, 
appeared in 1911 as a Heidelberg dissertation. Inasmuch as Emile Thomas 
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(De vaticinatione vaticinantibusque personis in Graecorum tragoedia, Paris, 
1879) ignored Greek comedy and Roman drama and conceived his theme less 
broadly even in Greek tragedy, there was a real need of such an investigation. 
To classicists with anthropological leanings—and their tribe is rapidly 
increasing—such a collection of the data in classical drama should be ex- 
tremely helpful. 

Though Dr. Staehlin excludes such examples as involve Oeoi rpodoyiLovres 
(p. 83), he finds that nearly sixty plays exhibit at least one instance of 
pavriucy and most of them employ several different kinds. He was wise 
enough to realize that the importance of his work would consist not merely 
in multiplicity of examples but also in determining the artistic or technical 
utility of the wavrixy in the dramatic economy of each piece. In every case 
he tries to do this. Some seventeen times it is employed as an exit or 
entrance motive (cf. pp. 12, 30, 33, 42, 45, 47, 48, 83, 89, 102, 104, 112, 120, 
121, 147,170, and 183), once to motivate the withdrawal of the chorus (p.121), 
twice to detain characters either on or off the stage (pp. 21 and 101 f.), once 
to evade the unity of time (p. 9), and once as a substitute for an dyyeAos 
(p. 113). On p. 96 the author is bothered by the unwonted brevity of 
€pxouar S& pds Ards pavreia Awdwvaia, Andromache 885f. He supposes 
Euripides must be referring to some well-known journey or preferably 
that the use of oracles for an entrance motive had become stereotyped. I 
think the obvious interpretation is that Orestes is simply lying: he has come 
deliberately to see Hermione but pretends his call upon her is an accidental 
feature of a longer trip; he hurries through with his false excuse as quickly 
as possible. 

Aeschylus is fond of binding the parts of his trilogies together with 
prophecy (pp. 18, 29, 34, and 38). For example, in the Prometheus Bound 
we hear a prophecy of the Titan’s release, which is afterward fulfilled in the 
Prometheus Unbound. It is a peculiarity of Sophocles to have the warnings 
of pavrixy come too late to give any assistance (pp. 43 f. and 45). Aeschylus 
and Sophocles seem to differ in their views concerning pavrixy. To the 
former it is a blessing to enable mankind to escape impending ills; to the 
latter it is a lightning flash which reveals the ineluctable precipice of their 
doom (p. 62). Staehlin claims that Sophocles borrowed from Euripides the 
motive of having both parties in a tragic conflict actuated by pavrixy (p. 78, . 
note). Seneca stands alone in having vitals actually inspected on the stage 
and in using human victims for this purpose (p. 159). The pseudo-Senecan 
Octavia is singular in containing two dreams (p. 170). Oracles more usually 
occur in connection with men, and dreams in connection with women (p. 117, 
n. 3, and p. 215, note); but exceptions are found on pp. 138 and 196. The 
ghost of Darius in the Persians does not prophesy but merely recalls old 
prophecies, as Atossa or the chorus might have done. This proves that 
Aeschylus introduces the ghost for the sake of the spectacular effect (p. 8 
and n. 3). 
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On p. 2 Dr. Staehlin expresses the fear that something germane may 
have escaped his notice in the voluminous literature dealing with the ancient 
drama, but, so far as I have noticed, this fear is unwarranted. He even cites 
one American writer (p. 95, n. 2). Naturally some things of value have 
appeared on this topic since his book was written. Thus, rpis in Septem 746 
(p. 22, n. 3) has now received a new interpretation from Halliday (himself 
the author of a work on Greek Divination) in Class. Review, XXVII, 162 f., 
and Corssen, Berl. phil. Woch., XX XIII, 92, has advanced a new explanation 
of the oracle in Medea 679 (p. 85, n. 1). There is reason, however, to com- 
plain of the author’s use of ‘“‘aaQ” in citing authorities. A lengthy search 
is sometimes needed to identify the title. 

I have noted the following misprints: p. 101, n. 2, “ Euripides” (genitive); 
p. 157, n. 2, “Marck” for “Marek”; and p. 183, eiwé pou. 


Roy C. FLickINGER 
NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Repertorium lateinischer Worterzeichnisse und Speziallexika. By 
Paut Rowautp. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. 


Many teachers must have wished at times for a convenient and readily 
accessible list of the lexicons and indices of the classical languages, either 
for their own use or for that of their students. This gap was filled for Greek 
by the Repertorium of H. Schéne, Leipzig, 1907, and Rowald’s contribution 
to the “Bibliotheca Teubneriana” furnishes the Latinist with a similar 
catalogue of the general and special lexicons, the works and periodicals of a 
lexical character, and the editions which are provided with indices. The 
etymological dictionaries and Onomastica are included, as well the lexicons 
of the Italic dialects, mediaeval Latin, and inscriptions. Those indices 
which offer only a selection from a writer’s vocabulary are marked with an 
asterisk. 


Joon C. RoiFre 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Apulei Platonict Madaurensis Metamorphoseon Libri XI iterum 
edidit Rupotrus Heim. Lipsiae in aedibus B. G. Teubneri, 
1913. 


In his second edition Helm has not only considered suggestions made 
since the first appearance of his book but has, quite independently, recon- 
sidered the crucial problems of the text, often revising his former opinion; 
though the changes are not considerable in amount, they are proof of a 
genuine revision. Thus a text which was admirable in its sane treatment of 
the Latinity of Apuleius has been improved by further sympathetic acquain- 
tance with the trickiness of Late Latin. 
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A few trivial matters may be briefly dismissed. P. 4/7: this vexed pas- 
sage is still misunderstood, in my opinion, but for the present I may merely 
note that Helm’s interpretation of occipitium in the sense of the end of the lance 
opposite to the head is not attractive in a context that calls for anatomical 
words in their natural anatomical meanings. P.5/1: iactet{ur], but iactetur 
is quite possible with ellipse of de eis, though of course editorial change of 
passive to active or vice versa is an easy matter. P. 8/9: divina, but 
the MS reading divini (with potens as in p. 225/2), making the infinitives 
historical (with a semicolon after potens) seems to have every advantage over 
the emendation. P. 9/11: has Léfstedt’s defense of the ellipse of faceret 
been overlooked or rejected? P. 15/19: comes [et pater meus] et frater 
meus; this reading Helm defends in the praefatio (p. liv) of his edition of 
the Florida: ‘‘aperte ex duabus lectionibus compositum est, cum fieri posset 
ut ille familiarem aut patrem aut fratrem appellaret, ‘pater’ et ‘frater’ ut 
iuxta componerentur propter pronomen ‘meus’ interpositum hic fieri non 
posset.” But suppose one says in the vocative “mi pater” and “mi frater,”’ 
but not ‘‘micomes”’; is that not sufficient explanation of the meus with pater 
and frater and of its omission after comes? The three phrases reproduce 
the vocative forms. P. 23/12: why debea<nt>? why not debe<nt> 
(cf. p. 43/21, p. 110/6)? PP. 17/17: why optimi casei here, but porcum 
op[t]imum, p. 33/25, and mercedes op|t}imas, p. 35/17? there seems as much 
reason for op|tjimi casei. P. 49/28-50/1-2: hic utpote vivus quidem, sed 
tantum <non>sopore mortuus, quod eodem mecum vocabulo nuncupatur 
ad suum nomen ignarus exsurgit, etc. A guard, dead asleep, is watching a 
dead body; certain witches exert their spells crying “surge, mortue”; the 
guard, being dead asleep, unwittingly responds to the call instead of the 
corpse. Helm destroys the effect by inserting non; the MS reading is more 
to the point: ‘this fellow, alive to be sure, and only dead asleep, etc.” But 
more attractive, perhaps, is the suggestion of Miss Braiunlich, which I hope 
she will soon make quite convincing, that tantum .... quod... . nuncu- 
patur is a significant example of tantum quod introducing a clause of result: 
“‘so dead asleep that he is called by the same name as I.” P. 65/21-22: 
the new edition wisely removes Leo’s < saevis >. but I have always suspected 
the true reading to be <insanis> in [insani] modum Aiacis. 


Henry W. Prescotr 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Influence of Art on Description in the Poetry of P. Papinius 
Statius. By Tuomas SHearER Duncan. Johns Hopkins 
dissertation. Baltimore: Privately printed, 1914. Pp. 103. 
The relations between poetry and the plastic arts have long been a 


subject of interest to thoughtful minds. Horace’s ut pictura poesis goes 
back through the Alexandrians to principles found enunciated by a writer 
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as early as Simonides of Ceos, and in modern times much learned discussion 
has been inspired by Lessing’s Laocoon, the opening sentence of which 
(quoted by Dr. Duncan) is this: “Painting is poetry in silence, poetry is 
painting in speech.” 

The careful and praiseworthy dissertation before us does not attempt 
to cover the whole subject of the relation of Statius to painting and sculpture. 
It does not aim even at examining in any completeness the poet’s numerous 
descriptions. Its object is more limited, viz., to show that in Statius there 
was a ‘tendency towards picture drawing” that was quite unique. ‘Like 
his predecessors he draws elaborate pictures . . . . but, as if this were not 
enough—as if a description, with the object in mind, were not sufficient— 
he turns from the particular thing he is describing and places before the 
reader a conventional picture, which he seems to consider the embodiment 
of the object before him: so that the reader turns from the poet’s description, 
not with the object before his eyes, but the picture or statue which the poet 
has suggested.” Thus the passages discussed “inevitably suggest a work 
of art,” though they may not be referred to definite paintings or statues. 

In the first chapter the tendency described is illustrated by means of 
eleven examples from the Thebaid, viz., i. 121; i. 197; iii. 409; v. 664; vii. 
2; viii. 429; viii. 745; ix. 319; ix. 399; ix. 678; x.84. The method followed 
may be learned from the treatment of the Concilium Deorum at i. 197. This 
scene has behind it a long epic tradition, beginning with Homer and con- 
tinued in Latin literature with Naevius, Ennius, Lucilius, Virgil, Ovid, 
Seneca, Valerius Flaccus, and Statius. A study of the same theme in all 
these poets reveals the fact that what Statius has done is ‘to introduce more 
of art than any of the others; to conventionalise the motif, and make it an 
occasion for elaborate description. He stops to impress on us the effects 
of ceiling and roof of gold—shining pillars and reflected radiance of the gods. 
One feels that with him the description is what is of prime importance, 
whereas in previous poets it was merely a setting for the narrative.” The 
mode adopted by Statius became the fashion for later poets like Sidonius 
Apollinaris and Claudian. Here the writer makes his point quite clear, but 
in some of the examples cited he is less convincing. 

In the second chapter there is a brief discussion of some passages cited 
by Legras, in Etude sur la Thebaide de Stace, viz., iv. 40 ff.; vi. 416 ff.; vi. 
678 ff.; vi. 834-69. The third chapter illustrates the stylistic tendency of 
Statius by means of six similes from the Thebaid, viz., at xi. 530; viii. 124; 
ix. 242; iv. 363; vii. 86; x. 646. The fourth chapter discusses five passages 
in the first book of the Achilleid, viz., 159, 339, 482, 609, 755. The treatise 
closes with a brief bibliography. 

While the writer’s thesis is successfully maintained, the reviewer is 
inclined to think that it would have been much more satisfactory if the scope 
of the study had been more comprehensive and if a register had been given 
of all passages in Statius in which the influence of art could be seen. 
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“A plague upon the probable accuracy of pedantry which writes Vergil!”’ 
remarks Lionel Johnson in his beautiful essay on “Santo Virgilio” (Academy, 
February 10, 1900), since collected in the volume Post Liminium, edited by 
Thomas Whittemore, 1912. But whether we write “Vergil” or “Virgil,” 
let us be consistent for the same book, or at least for the same page of the 
book. In the dissertation before us both spellings appear on p. 25 and again 
onp.3l. Several other typographical errors have eluded the writer. When, 
for example, we read that ‘‘nymphs reclined on their father’s laps,’’ we 
naturally wonder how many laps the dear old fellow had. 


H. Rusuton FarrctoucH 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Numerical Phraseology in Vergil, By CuiirrorpD PEASE CLARK. 
Princeton dissertation. Princeton: Privately printed, 1913. 
Pp. 89. 


This interesting study was undertaken in the hope that, by an exami- 
nation of Vergil’s numerical phraseology, it might be determined how far 
in this respect the poet was dependent upon his models or originals, and how 
far he was independent of them. It is largely a question of poetic technique, 
for Vergil’s inspiration “was invariably affected by literary purpose, and 
consciously controlled by definite methods and ideals of composition.” 

Undoubtedly certain numbers were determined for the poet in advance. 
Thus ritualistic usage, with which Vergil was very familiar, frequently 
accounts for numerical precision, while convention and historical or natural 
facts would be responsible for many other instances. These principles, 
together with the poet’s close rendering of passages in Homer, Aratus, Era- 
tosthenes, Theocritus, Euripides, and Varro, are discussed in the first chap- 
ter, entitled ‘Fixed Numbers.” 

The second chapter deals with ‘Favored Numbers,” i.e., with those 
instances where the poet was apparently free to choose his own numbers. 
Here Dr. Clark tries to determine “the inventive motives at work in the 
poet’s mind,” and each case considered involves careful interpretation of 
certain passages. Some of the most important of these are the myth of 
Hercules and Cacus (Aen. viii. 185), the Theseus myth (Aen. vi. 20), the 
ship-race (Aen. v. 115), the description of the Pan-pipe (Zcl. ii. 36), and the 
boy’s age (Ecl. viii. 37). The discussion, in connection with the Theseus 
myth, of septena corpora (shown to mean seven, not fourteen), is thorough 
and convincing, and the remarks made upon the so-called magic number 
three are very interesting. We are inclined to wonder, however, whether 
the common use of three, while unquestionably characteristic of magic rites, 
is not much more general in its range, going back perhaps to the limitations 
of the primitive mind in counting. But Dr. Clark’s discussions are confined 
strictly to the Greek and Roman field, though there are many tempting 
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opportunities for extending the horizon. If, for example, ‘Homer favors 
especially the number twelve,” can this be an inheritance from the Baby- 
lonial duodecimal system ? 

Some passages have been overlooked. Thus in the description of Tar- 
tarus we should like to hear why the Roman poet, with his bis patet (Aen. 
vi. 578), doubles Homer’s distance (JI. viii. 16), even as Milton trebles it: 

As far removed from God and light of heaven 

As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 
It might also be asked why, in the story of the wooden horse, precisely nine 
men are named as delecta virum corpora (Aen. ii. 261). 

So far as it goes, however, the dissertation is an important and scholarly 
piece of work. It is a pity that the caption Aeneid was omitted from the 
Index on p. 87. 


H. Rusaton FarrcloucH 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Archetype of Lucretius. By Wiuu1am A. Merrity. University 
of California Publications in Classical Philology, Vol. II, No. 10, 
pp. 227-35, 1913. 


Corruption in the Manuscripts of Lucretius. By Witu1AM A. MERRILL. 
University of California Publications in Classical Philology, 
Vol. II, No. 11, pp. 237-53, 1914. 


Professor Merrill has devoted himself so whole-heartedly to the study 
of Lucretius that it is perhaps true that the name of no American scholar 
is so closely associated with that of a Latin author as is Professor Merrill’s 
with that of Lucretius. In the two pamphlets under review he deals with 
details regarding the MSS. In the first he discusses Lachmann’s theory 
concerning the archetype of all existing MSS of Lucretius. Working out 
Lachmann’s scheme in detail, he shows just what lines each page must have 
contained. After discussing variations of Lachmann’s scheme, he concludes 
that “the use of the archetype as a critical aid is extremely disappointing,” 
and that “all attempts to solve critical difficulties in the poem by appealing 
either to the Lachmannian archetype or to any other will prove unavailing.” 

The second monograph consists entirely of an alphabetical list of letters 
and groups of letters which appear in the MSS by mistake for other letters 
and groups of letters. The passages in which these mistakes occur are all 
noted. The purpose of the list is to “aid in testing proposed conjectures.” 
If properly used the list can be very useful, but I fear that it will be misused. 
There is a class of critics who are pseudo-paleographers and go on the prin- 
ciple that if they find a given letter for another letter in some one MS of 
some one author they are privileged in the name of paleography to offer 
an emendation involving the interchange of these letters in any passage of 
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any author. Such critics will delight in Merrill’s list. So numerous are 
the letters in place of which any given letter is found in the MSS that appar- 
ent support can be discovered for almost any conjecture. For example, 7 is 
found for a, at, b, c, d, e, em, et, f, h, l, mu, 0, or, p, q, rT, ru, 8, st, t, te, u, um, 
umst, y, yc, not to mention the combinations of 7 with other letters, as ia 
for e, ete. Professor Merrill would do us a real service if he would classify 
his examples so that misuse of his list would be impossible. In such a 
classification many elements would need to be considered—frequency of 
occurrence, numerous psychological factors, abbreviations, etc. 


B. L. ULLMan 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The Roman Elegiac Poets. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Kart Pomeroy Harrineton. New York: American Book 
Co., 1914. Pp. 444. 


An adequate edition of selections from Roman elegy for use with college 
classes has been a pressing need for many years. It is a great satisfaction 
to find that Professor Harrington’s book satisfies that need to the full. It 
is well adapted to the class of students—advanced undergraduates—for 
which it was prepared. Not being intended, on the one hand, for Fresh- 
men, there can be no objection to such features as notes on the same page 
as the text, numerous cross-references and references to other authors— 
Greek and Latin—the inclusion of a brief critical apparatus, the fulness of 
the book; not being intended, on the other hand, specifically for graduate 
students, we need not look for exhaustive treatment—which a book of 
selections in the nature of the case precludes. 

The selection is full enough to suit all—so full that few will look in vain 
for their favorite poems. The inclusion of some of the poems of Catullus 
which are in the elegiac meter is certainly logical, but practical considera- 
tions hardly make it a necessity, for most students read some of the elegiac 
poems in a regular course in Catullus, since it is not feasible to split up the 
poems according to genre. We can, to be sure, read the short lyrics along 
with Horace, but what are we to do with peem 64? It is true that the 
inclusion of Catullus’ elegies in this book can do no harm, and probably it 
was better to include than to omit them. 

The editor has examined a number of MSS of the authors included in 
the volume (Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid) and has applied 
independent judgment to the careful working over of the texts. Hence the 
texts are particularly commendable and are far more satisfactory than one 
has a right to expect in a book of selections. For Catullus, a number of 
readings are given from Professor Hale’s unpublished collation of R. A 
selected critical apparatus is given below the text. It does not seem to be 
formed on any particular principle—except that of extreme brevity. My 
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feeling is that in all cases where the text differs from the consensus of the 
best MSS the MS reading should be given in the apparatus, or better still, 
in a book of selections the apparatus should be omitted entirely. Why, 
for example, should there be no note on the text reading anne in Cat. 66. 15, 
where the MSS and some editions have atqgue, while on the reading te in 
Cat. 66. 25 it is noted that te is omitted in V and is an emendation of Avan- 
tius, though it is clear from the meter that there is something wrong with the 
MS reading? Still more striking is the absence of a note in Prop. i. 8. 27, 
where Harrington prints erit, though N AF (whose agreement makes it 
certain that other readings are emendations) have erat, not to mention the 
fact that erat is far more appropriate. I realize of course and sympathize 
with the editor’s dilemma: after having put a great deal of labor on textual 
matters, he naturally wanted to justify his text by means of an apparatus, 
but felt bound to keep it as small as possible. 

The introduction is, altogether, an admirable piece of work. It contains 
all the information it should, and is concise and lucid. These qualities are 
evidently the result of long and careful work, and the whole book indeed 
shows that much time and labor have been devoted to it. In less than fifty 
pages we have a history of the genus elegy, separate chapters on the authors 
included, and a discussion of meter. The chapters on the authors deal with 
biography, characterization, MSS, and editions. The numerous articles 
quoted have been carefully digested. Occasionally the need of conciseness 
makes the editor dogmatic, as in his statement that ‘the Glycera mentioned 
by Horace (Carm. i. 33) as faithless to Albius may be set down as another 
flame of Tibullus, as she cannot be identified with either Delia or Nemesis.” 
For the same reason a rival theory is sometimes given rather scant justice, 
as in the chronology of the Messalla campaigns, though here references are 
given to enable the reader to judge for himself. It is stated that the 
Ambrosianus of Tibullus was written in 1374, for which there is no evidence, 
though it is certain that it was written about that time. And it is an unne- 
cessary insult to this our best MS of Tibullus to say that it is comparatively 
free from interpolations. Baehrens’ dates for V and G, which Harrington 
quotes, can be definitely rejected. V belongs to the fifteenth century and 
G was written about 1460. In stating that ‘‘quite a case can be made out 
for thinking that Horace turned up his nose at the poetic aspirations as well 
as the personality of” Propertius, Harrington, it seems to me, is overstating 
the case. In discussing the book-division of Propertius, the editor, like 
many other scholars, directs his attention to Lachmann’s .weak arguments 
for a division into five books, not realizing that Birt has put the theory on an 
entirely different and much firmer basis. 

While the text and notes as a whole are admirable, there are naturally 
enough criticisms in detail. Cat. 65. 9 is printed, without brackets or other 
special indication, as part of the text, though it is found only in fifteenth- 
century MSS and was certainly not written by Catullus. On Cat. 66. 48-50 
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one misses a reference to the eiperjs as an Alexandrian favorite and to the 
many similar expressions in the later elegy. In 66. 53 Bentley’s nictantibus 
(alis) is preferred by Harrington to nutantibus of the MSS and is defended 
by the note, “‘the imagery has a rare charm.” Tastes differ: to me it seems 
absurd to speak of winking wings. In Tib. i. 3. 33 contingat is said to depend 
on ut of vs. 29; with this I cannot agree. In vs. 36 vias is called an accu- 
sative of purpose, which seems improbable, as does the same classification 
in i. 10.6,in .... feras. In Tib. ii. 173 the phrase “the perfect tenses 
express customary action” is an unfortunate one, as it confuses the gnomic 
perfect with the imperfect of repeated or customary action. There might 
have been a note on the meaning of ii. 5. 31, on the use of aeternum (neuter 
for feminine) in vs. 64, and on the interpretation of the difficult passage 
beginning with vs. 70. The statement in the introduction to Tib. iv. 2 is 
ambiguous, to say the least, for it gives the impression that January was 
not in any sense the first month of the year until 46 B.c., which is, of course, 
not true. In the notes to Tib. iv. 13 there should be a reference to Smith’s 
edition, which, it may be stated here, is little quoted, evidently having 
appeared too late to be of much service. 

Similar details might be singled out for comment in other parts of the 
book, but they would merely show that opinions differ or that occasionally 
the editor was human enough to err. On the whole the book is an excellent 
and conscientious (perhaps too conscientious, if that is possible) piece of 
work. As for the mechanical side, cover and typography make a pleasing 
impression on the eye, and misprints seem to have been relentlessly ferreted 
out. 
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